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talking it over 


I was particularly impressed 
with two articles appearing in the 
May issue, one called “Block That 
Blight” (a project which the Somer- 
ville Community Council has been 
working on since 1954) and “Repre- 
sentative Councils in Action” 

MARY T. MacISAAC 
Sommerville (Mass.) 
Community Council 


* * * 


This issue (“New Light on Lead- 
ership,” June, 1956) was exactly 
what I wanted and needed. 

ALAN F. KLEIN 
School of Social Work 
University of Pittsburgh 


International Aid 

I am teaching an extension course 
for adults at University College of 
Addis Ababa 

Instead of trying to find a single 
appropriate text-book ... (as part 
of the course material) all students 
have read articles from 22 issues of 
AbULT LEADERSHIP 

... The class as a whole is enthusi- 
astic about ApuLT Lreapersuip. There 
was some turnover following the 
end of the first term and I did 
not get back all copies I had put in 
circulation. But I felt about it the 
way I’ve been told the Gideons feel 
when their product disappears from 
hotel bedrooms 

EDITH LORD 
American Embassy 


Eth ropia 


* * 


Your March issue of AputT LEAp- 
ERSHIP was of particular interest to 
me, with the section on “New Ap- 
proaches in World Affairs Educa- 
tion”. The Introduction was splendid 
too. A group of us are planning 
meetings in Montreal this autumn 
designed to stimulate more interest 
in world affairs among the peopl 
These articles will be a great help 
MRS. R. J. PERRY 
United Nations Association 


Car ada. Mor treal Branch 


Long-needed Article 

Please accept my sincere con- 
gratulations and thanks for the 
article, “Group Worship—The New 
Orthodoxy?” by Edward Gross, in 
your April issue. It seems to me that 
this is one of the most significant 
contributions we have had an oppor- 
tunity to read in the history of your 
excellent publication. 

. Such an article has long been 
needed in your publication, and I 
am somewhat perturbed that you 
felt it necessary or desirable to have 
“A Demurrer”. 

Grace Levit Lieberman’s com- 
ments seem to me to make good 
sense and to be accurate, except that 
I thought the patronizing tone of the 
first two paragraphs was not only 
unfair and somewhat misleading, but 
in poor taste. 

The Aputt LEADERSHIP periodical 
seems to me to meet a most sig- 
nificant need in adult education 
circles .. . 

EARNEST BRANDENBURG 
University College 
Washington University 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Prior to publication, Mr. Gross ex- 
pressed his agreement with Mrs. 
Lieberman’s comment and with a 
suggestion to publish it—Editor 


Helps the Whole Family 
I am a volunteer trainer of leaders 
in the Girl Scout organization, and 
really get a great deal of help from 
your magazine. It is written in a 
manner that is understandable to 
those of us who have had no formal 
teaching training. I saw my first copy 
of ApuLT LEADERSHIP at the G. S. 
Edith Macy Training School last 
July. It has been extremely helpful 
to me in my associations with the 
leaders 
My husband has also found it 
helpful in working with the men he 
employs. Thank you for a_ good 
maLaZzine 
MARIE A. SALTIS 
P ttsburgh, Pa. Od 


MTINAL 
CONFERENCE OV 
SOL WELFARE 


REPRESENTING ALL 
ASPECTS OF 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


INVITES READERS OF 
ADULT LEADERSHIP TO 


BECOME MEMBERS 
ATTEND FORUMS 
READ PUBLICATIONS 


S4th Aunual 
Gorum 
Philadelphia 
May 19-24, 1957 


Brings together and relates all 
fields of social work and other 


social welfare interests 


Anyone may attend—anyone may join 


WRITE FOR: 
Facts About NCSW 


Information about membership 
Lists of publications 
Notice of Forum 


22 W. Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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AEA 


PRE-CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


Events: 1. Annual Conferences of the National Association of Public School Adult Educators and of the Council 
of National Organizations—held concurrently, November 8-9 
2. Sixth Annual Conference of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., November 10-12. 


All three conferences, sharing the general theme, ‘Adult Education and the Development of Mature Individuals” 


> 


will be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, N.J. The AEA’s Delegate Assembly will continue 
in session after the conference until 5:00 p.m., November 13th. 
Hotel information and an advance registration form will be found elsewhere on this page. 


HOTEL RATES 


Here are the minimum daily rates for Haddon 
Hall and the Chalfonte and for some other nearby 


1956 AEA CONFERENCE 
LATEST CONDENSED PROGRAM 


Nov. 9, Fri. 


Early registration—AEA Conference 


hotels. 
Haddon Hall (conf. hdqtrs.) 


Double rooms—$10, $12.00, 


$13.00, 


8:00 P.M. 
$15.00, 


$17.00, and $19.00 daily. 


Single rooms—$7.00, $8.00, and $10.00 daily. 
Chalfonte—across street from Haddon Hall 
$11.00, 


Double rooms—$9.00, 
daily. 


Single rooms—$6.00, $7.00, and $9.00 daily. 
Seaside Hotel—Pennsylvania Avenue and the 


Boardwalk 
Double rooms—$8.00, 
$14.00 daily. 


$13.00, 


$10.00, 


Nov. 10, Sat. 


$15.00 


Single rooms—$3.00 less than the double rate. 


Lafayette Hotel—109 South North Carolina Avenue 9-30 PM — 


Double rooms—$8.00, 


$10.00 daily. 


Also rooms with running water. 


$10.00, 
and $16.00 daily. 
Single rooms—$6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, and 


$12.00, 


$14.00 
14.00, Nov. 11, Sun. 


Morning 


3 
Rates, $5.00 7:0 


single and $6.00 double. 


Senator Hotel—166 South South Carolina Avenue 


Double rooms—$8.00, $10.00, $12.00, and $14.00 


daily. 


Single rooms—$5.00, $6.00, and $7.00 daily. 


Coronet Motel 


Double rooms—$8.00 and $10.00, parking 


Nov. 12, Mon. 


facilities, also TV each room. 


(Cheaper motels not close to Haddon Hall) 


Advance registration form 


National Adult Education Conferences 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
November 8-12, 1956 


Atlantic City 


Name 
Organization 


Mail address 


Intended Conference address: 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


[) Other_— 


Nov. 13, Tues. 


NAPSAE (Nov. 8-9) 


[]_ Registration $4.00 
Thursday luncheon 3.75 


CNO (Nov. 8-9) 


Information and registration forms for 
this conference will be sent at a later date 
to representatives of organizations 


participating in CNO. 


AEA (Nov. 10-11-12) 


Reg. (AEA members) $5.00 
Reg. (Non-members) . 7.00 
[} Sunday banquet 5.75 


(Daily registration rates are $2.50 for 
members and $3.50 for non-members) 


Please check the items desired at right and print your name and address above. Make your check or 
meney order payable to A.E.A. and mail with this form to A.E.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


9 A.M.—1 P.M. 
9 A.M.—11 A.M. 
11 A.M.—12 Noon 


1:30 P.M.—2:4 


9 A.M.—5 P.M 


12 Noon—1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M.—3 P.M. 


$12.00, and 3:30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


7 P.M.—8:15 P.M. 
8:30 P.M.—9:30 P.M. 


9 A.M.—10:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M.—12 Noon 


2 P.M.—10:00 P.M. 


Orientation and Training Session for Section Chairmen. 


Eastern Seaboard Night—Arranged by 
New Jersey Adult Education Associa- 
tion—Open to all Conference Partici- 
pants. (Music; Demonstration: Atomic 
Energy; Dance of the Nations.) 


Registration—Informal meetings and 
Coffee in Exhibit Space. 

Convening of Delegate Assembly 
(Open to all AEA members). 
Planning meetings for Committees and 
Sections. 

Committee and Section meetings (to 
be announced in October issue of AL) 
General Session I, Speaker—Dr. John 
C. Whitehorn, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Special Interest Sections (to be an- 
nounced in October issue of AL). 
Committee and Commission Meetings 
(October issue of AL). 

Informal Small Group Social Meetings. 
Presidential Reception and Dance. 


Open. No meetings scheduled. 
General Session II. Speaker—Edmund 
De S. Brunner, Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research, Columbia University. 
Special Interest Sections. 

Banquet. Installation of Officers; Presi- 
dential Address; Grid-Iron Presenta- 
tion. 


General Session II1I—Part One. Panel 
—Jack London, University of Califor- 
nia. Mrs. Margaret Wingert, Assn. of 
Junior Leagues. S. E. Hand, State 
Dept. of Education, Florida. 

General Session II]I—Part Two. Con- 
ference Summarizer—Hew Roberts, 
State University of Iowa. 

Delegate Assembly. 


Delegate Assembly. 


PSYCHIATRIST TO KEYNOTE 
AEA CONFERENCE 


Dr. John C. Whitehorn, well- 
known psychiatrist and Chairman of 
the Department of Psychiatry at 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, will address the opening 
session of the AEA’s national con- 
ference on November 10th, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Thomas A. Van Sant, Chairman of 
the Conference Planning Commit- 
tee. Dr. Whitehorn will discuss the 
bearing of what is known about 
human personality on the develop- 
ment of mature individuals. 
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1957 AEA ELECTION WINNERS NAMED 
Elected to office in recent AEA balloting were: 


President—Elbert W. Burr, Manager, Personnel Development, Monsanto 


Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


President-Elect — Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, Director, Office of Adult 
Education, and Associate Executive 
Secretary, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-President—Charles S. John- 
son, President, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Wini- 
fred Fisher, Executive Director, New 
York Adult Education Council, New 
York, N. Y. 

Executive Committee — Gunnar 
Dybwad, Executive Director, Child 
Study Association of America, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. M. Leo Rippy, 
The Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Thurman White, Dean, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla.; John M. Ek- 
lund, Director of Adult Education, 


National Farmers Union, Denver, 
Colo.; Frank Munk, Professor of 
Political Science, Reed College, 


Portland, Ore. 

Delegate Assembly Members-At- 
Large — Frank Dunham, Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Washington, D.C.; 
Gordon G. Dupee, President, The 
Great Books Foundation, Chicago, 


lll.; Mrs. John J. Kistler, Chair- 
man, Adult Education Division, 
General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, Washington, D.C.; John R. 
Miles, Manager, Education Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S., Washington, D.C.; Miss Doro- 
thy B. Robins, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, New York, N-Y. 

Delegate Assembly Alternates-At- 
Large—Miss Genevieve D. Harkin, 
Society of Public Health Educators, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, Director, Division of Edu- 
cation, Council of Liberal Churches, 
Boston, Mass.; P. J. Trevethan, 
Executive Secretary, Goodwill In- 
dustries of America, Washington, 
D.C.; Miss Vanett Lawler, Associ- 
ate Executive Secretary, Music 
Educators National Conference, 
Washington, D.C. 

The largest number of votes cast 
in a single category was 2,278. 


Fulbright Awards Offered in 
Adult Education and Social Work 

Social workers and specialists in 
adult education may study abroad 
during 1957-58 under the U. S. Gov- 
ernment international educational 
exchange program. 


september, 1956 


Application blanks and a brochure 
describing the Fulbright program 
are available from the Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th 
St.. New York City, and at the 
Institute’s regional offices in Chi- 
cago, Denver, Houston, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington. 

Requests for application forms 
must be postmarked by October 25 
and completed forms must be sub- 
mitted by November 1. 


Study and Training Grants in 
Mass Media 


The Fund for Adult Education is 
offering, in response to suggestions 
from persons in the mass media, 
approximately 20 grants for study 
and training to individuals associ- 
ated with mass communications. 

The general objective of the Fund 
in offering the grants is a broadening 
and betterment of the contribution 
of the mass media to liberal educa- 
tion for adults. 

Apart from agreement to partici- 
pate in a one-week institute on the 
role of the mass media in the edu- 
cation of adults, candidates are free 
to propose any program of study 
and/or practical experience they 
deem appropriate for their own im- 
provement. 

Applications are invited from 
writers, editors, reporters, producers, 
program directors, and others in 
similar capacities who are associ- 
ated with mass media enterprises 
and who deal with world affairs, 
political and economic affairs, or the 
humanities. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to Leadership Training 
Awards (Mass Media), The Fund 
For Adult Education, 320 West- 
chester Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 
All applications must be received 
by October 31, 1956. Training or 
study can begin June 1, 1957. 


President's Post-High School 
Committee Meets 


The President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, 
the creation of which was an- 
nounced by President Eisenhower in 
his message to Congress last Janu- 
ary 12, held its first meeting 
April 27 

The President’s assignment to the 
Committee is: “To lay before us all 
the problems of education beyond 


the high school, and to encourage 
active and systematic attacks upon 
them.” 

Devereaux Josephs is the Chair- 
man and David Henry the Vice- 
Chairman of the 30-member Com- 
mittee, which includes university 
presidents, lawyers, authors, special- 
ists in mass communications, busi- 
industrial, and agricultural 
leaders, labor educators, leaders in 
adult education, voluntary associa- 
tions, and others. 

The Adult Education Association 
was among the educational organi- 
zations invited to send a representa- 
tive to the April 27 meeting, as well 
as to a meeting of the staff of the 
Committee which took place June 21. 


ness, 


Education Exchange 
To Be Discussed 


A National Conference on Ex- 
change of Persons will be held in 
Chicago, December 5-7, it was an- 
nounced by Kenneth Holland, Presi- 
dent of the Institute of International 
Education, the sponsoring agency. 

One purpose of the conference will 
be to focus national attention on 
educational exchange activities. The 
meeting will also provide an oppor- 
tunity for organizations in the 
exchange field to current 
programs, their potentialities and 
shortcomings. 


assess 


JOHN B. SCHWERTMAN 
1914-1956 


The world of adult educa- 
tion mourns deeply the un- 
timely death (by lightning) 
of John B. Schwertman, who 
from 1952 until July 7, 1956, 
was Director of the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults. 

The Aduit Education Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. A. is par- 
ticularly indebted to Mr. 


Schwertman, not only for his 


tireless activity as a member 
of its Membership and Con- 
ference Policy Committees and 
for his creative leadership as 
Pregram Chairman of the 
AEA’s National Conference in 
1954, but perhaps most of all 
for constantly reminding us, 
through his writings and his 
work, of what adult education 
at its best can be. Excerpts 
from Mr. Schwertman’s writ- 
ings will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of Aputt Lrap- 
ERSHIP. 
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The Adult Education 
ol the U.S.A 
tions involved in planning the Chi- 


Association 


is one of 53 organiza- 


cago meeting 


FAE Moves 

The Fund for Adult Education has 
announced the 
former Pasadena, Chicago, and New 


Yor k 


consolidation of its 


offices into one operation in 
New York. The new address is 320 


Westchester Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 
A new building, which is expected to 
be ready for occupancy next Spring, 
is being constructed in White Plains 
to house the Fund office. 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 


New officers of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association 
E. A. Lowe, University of Georgia, 
President; Ernest E. McMahon, Rut- 
gers University, President-Elect; 
Julius M. Molte, University of Min- 


nesota, Secretary-Treasurer. 


are: 


The “hodgepodge” conception of 
adult education as “a potpourri of 
aimless antics ... to occupy the idle” 
is attacked by AEA Vice-President 


Arthur P. Crabtree in an article en- 


titled “What Adult Education Is 
And Is Not,” which appeared in the 


May 27 edition of The New York 
Times Magazine. 

Single copies of the article are 
available from the author free of 


charge. Reprints in quantity may be 
secured from The Peters Print, 146 
Sheridan Ave., Albany, N. Y. ($10 
per thousand). 


Students interested in research into 
the “pioneer” days of the workers’ 
education in the U.S. will now find 
available materials on 
four early labor schools and on the 
National Committee for the Exten- 
sion of Labor Education. These mate- 
rials have been given by Miss Hilda 
W. Smith and the American Labor 
Fducation Service to the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. A duplicate 
1 


records and 


set of some of the materials has also 


been given to Rutgers University. 


People Over 65 will be the subject 
of a two-year study in Bartholomew 
County, Indiana. Lecal citizens have 
agreed to carry out an extensive sur- 
vey of the problems of aging and 
retired people in the community, in 
with Profs. 


cooperation George 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 


For adult educators concerned with developing more effective re- 


lationships with other community leaders, organizations, and groups, 
or desiring to improve their supervisory and consultant skills, the AEA 
and the National Training Laboratories offer a four-day leadership 
training institute immediately after the AEA Atlantic City Conference. 


B ‘cause 


of the collaboration of AEA and NTL, a special fee of 


$25.00 for the four days is made possible. Living expenses will be ad- 


ditional. The institute will be held in New Jersey somewhere close to 


Atlantic City 
at 3:30 p.m., November 15. 


A staff of leading human 


will work with Leland P. Bradford, 


relations trainers and adult 
Coordinator of Training for AEA 


The program begins at 9:30 a.m., November 12 and ends 


educators 


and Director of the National Training Laboratories, in conducting the 


institute 


the advance 
further 


Please fill out 


attend or to receive 


ADVANCE 


Novembe1 


I wish to register for the institute. 
Enclosed is a deposit of $15 


I want information 


institute 


more 


Name 


Organization 


Address 


This will be returned if 


> 
68 


registration 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
12, 1 


about the 


I withdraw 


Registration will be limited to 40 people. 
information. 


Mail to: Adult Education Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 
REGISTRATION 
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Davis and Herbert Hunsaker of Pur- 
due University’s Division of Adult 
Education. 


Watson Dickerman and Clarence 
Jayne have been awarded Fulbright 
Lectureships for the coming aca- 
demic year—Dickerman to Ochano- 
mizu Women’s University in Tokyo 
and Jayne to Victoria College, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand . . . Helen T. 
Geer resigned as librarian of the 
American Library Association to be- 
come a traveling exhibitor for The 
Library Mart... Melvin W. Lackey 
has been appointed Assistant Direc- 
tor of The University of Chicago 
Home-Study Department . Doro- 
thy Ciaccio was awarded an AEA 
tuition scholarship to the National 
Training Laboratories summer ses- 
sion this year. 

Councils and Associations 

Annual meetings held in the cities, 
states, and regions—Adult Education 
Council of Denver, May 9, Mrs. Ed- 
ward V. Dunklee elected President; 


New York Association of Public 
School Adult Educators in April, 
John Burrington, President; New 


Jersey Adult Education Association, 
May 12, John T. McSharry. Presi- 
dent; Illinois Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, March 16-17, De Forrest 
Showley, President; Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Akron, June 6. 


Upcoming conferences — South- 
western Adult Education Associa- 
tion, October 26-27; Texas Council 
for Adult Education, October 27; 
Mississippi Adult Education Associ- 
ation, December 4; Massachusetts 
Adult Education Association, Octo- 
ber, 15; Nebraska Adult Education 
Conference, October 12. 


A nightly calendar of what’s going 
to happen in educational and cul- 
tural Chicago is being presented to 
Chicagoans via its Adult Education 
Council’s new educational television 
show “Tomorrow” The Adult 
Education Council of Greater Chi- 
cago received national attention dur- 
ing the summer for its sponsorship of 
Bernard Shaw day. On July 26 a 
Shavian exhibit, symposiums, lunch- 
eon, theatre tribute, and world 
premiere film were presented to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of Shaw’s birth . . . The first issue of 
the Mountain Plains Adult Educa- 
tion News appeared in June and is 
planned for quarterly distribution 
thereafter ... A series of local meet- 
ings of adult educators is being held 
in all areas of New York State to 
plan for a state-wide general adult 
education organization. Oo 


adult leadership 
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1956 CONFERENCE. See program and regis- 
tration information on page 66 of this 
issue . . . All communications regarding 
the administration of the Atlantic City 
Conference should be addressed to Mr. A. A. 
Liveright, Conference Administrator, AEA 
Chicago office . .. A “conference-vaca- 
tion" plan has been organized for those who 
would like to visit adult education centers 
and historic sites in Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and New York prior to the AEA Con- 
ference in Atlantic City. Write Ann W. 
Cass, Chairman, Pre-Conference Visits, 
Bureau of Adult Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y., telling 
her what cities and places you might like 
to visit. See detailed announcement in the 
next issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


LAST CALL FOR RESOLUTIONS! 


All resolutions and policy recom- 
mendations to be considered by the 1956 
AEs. Delegate Assembly must be submit- 
ted to Mrs. Evelyn Lewis, AEA Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Denver, Denver Public Library, 
Denver 2, Colo. before October 1, 1956. 


Each resolution or recommendation 
should be typewritten and submitted on 
a separate page containing the subject 
of the resolution, the name and address 
of the author, and the statement of 
the resolution. Background material 
Should be forwarded with the state- 
ment. 


LE 


1956 DEFICIT. An appeal to the AEA member- 
ship for help in meeting a $10,000 deficit 
in the 1956 budget was sent during the sum- 
mer by President Benne. Mr. Benne's letter 
Suggested that members might help meet 
this emergency by: (1) a contribution of 
$5.00 or more; (2) getting three or more new 
members for AFA; (3) Submitting the names 
of six or more people who are actively in- 
terested in adult education and should be 
members of AEA; (4) sending lists of the 
names of officers of community organ- 
izations who might be interested in AEA 
services; and (5) arranging for local or- 
ganizations to purchase AEA publications 
at quantity discounts for resale to mem- 
bers. As of August 1, $513.00 and 2,372 
names of prospective members had been re- 
ceived. AEA membership and publications 
display materials will be Sent to any mem- 
bers who can uSe them to help in this drive. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. Meeting in Detroit, 
August 18-22, the Executive Committee de- 


veloped a five-year plan for AEA program 
and organizational development, which will 
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be presented to the Delegate Assembly for 
consideration when it meets in Atlantic 
City, November 13. A summary of the plan 
will appear in this Space next month... 
Thomas A. Van Sant has resigned from the 
Executive Committee because of added re- 
Sponsibilities in his new (and newly- 
created) position as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Baltimore Public Schools. 
(Mr. Van Sant is also 1956 Conference Pro- 
gram Chairman and will maintain this posi- 
tion through the close of the Atlantic City 
meeting.) . . . See the opposite page for 
new officers, Executive Committee, and 
Delegate Assembly members. 


CNO. A five-year plan developed by the CNO 
Executive Committee at its June meeting 
will be presented to CNO participants for 
consideration when they hold their annual 
meeting November 8-10 in Atlantic City... 
The theme of CNO's Fifth Annual Meeting is 
"National Organizations and the Indi- 
vidual: Factors Influencing Membership and 
Activity" .. . CNO's Controversial Issues 
Committee will hold an exploratory work- 
shop for CNO participants on "The Challenge 
of Controversy", October 4-6 in New York 
City. 


NAPSAE. NAPSAE will hold its Annual Meet- 
ing November 8-9 in Atlantic City in con- 
junction with the AEA Conference. This 
year's theme is "How Can We Build Better 
Programs for Adults in Our Communities?" 
- - - Public School Adult Education: A Guide 
for Administrators and Teachers, a hand- 
book produced by NAPSAE is now available 
- - e An intensive training program for 
NAPSAE State Project directors was held in 
Denver, June 28-29. The NAPSAE State 
Project provides for the salaries of state 
directors of adult education in Colorado, 
Minnesota, and Oklahoma. 


COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS. The AEA Commit- 
tee on Committees, Commissions, and Sec- 
tions officially approved the request from 
a special interest group on music in adult 
education to become a section of the Asso- 
ciation. Co-Chairmen of the new AEA Sec- 
tion on Music in Adult Education are Mrs. 
Gladys Bell and Mr. Joseph 0. Fisher... 
The functions, composition, and organiza- 
tion of AEA state coordinating committees 
are explained in a handbook;which has been 
prepared for free distribution to local, 
state, and regional groups which are in- 
terested in organizing such a committee to 
improve communication with the AEA... 
Administrative responsibility for these 
committees has been shifted from the Field 
Development Department to the Administra- 


continued on inside back cover 
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The psychoanalytic movement has 
now had a reasonably stable theoreti- 
cal, institutional, and administrative 
framework for something over half 
a century. Its development, though 
turbulent and bitterly opposed, has 
been rapid and continuous. I know 
of no other development, technical 
or conceptual, which has ever done 
so much good over so short a time. 

And it is clear that most of the 
benefits society has derived from 
psychoanalysis have not come from 
the treatment of individual psycho- 
neuroses. Benefits have come largely 
from an influence on the humane 
professions and on advances in the 
conception of leadership and admin- 
istration. In medicine the general 
practitioner has become aware of the 
emotional function of his patient’s 
symptoms, He recognizes that illness 
may be an essential part of the 
strategy of life. There are lawyers 
and even judges—though not a very 
large proportion—who perceive the 
incongruity between the conception 
of truth underlying the rules of evi- 
dence and the way human memory 
actually works. 

Education, counseling and guid- 
ance, and social service as profes- 
sional specialties have grown up 
in the climate of psychodynamic 
thought. They are in contrast to the 


Therane 


Si gmund Freud's 


instructional and philanthropic prac- 
tices of earlier days precisely in those 
characteristics which show most 
clearly the influence of dynamic so- 
cial psychology. Theological semi- 
naries now include the rationale and 
technique of parochial counseling in 
their training programs. The quadri- 
vium of professions cited by the Lord 
Chancellor in lolanthe—the Army, 
the Navy, the Church, and God 
knows, the Stage—have all been 
transformed by the influence of 
psychoanalytic thought and its de- 
rivatives. So susceptible a Chancellor 
might well judge it wise today to 
withhold the famous pattersong in 
which he recounts his dream, even 
though his repose would then con- 
tinue to be tabooed by anxiety. 

That so controversial a body of 
concepts should so rapidly and effec- 
tively permeate the intellectual and 
administrative apparatus of a timid 
world is remarkable. But when we 
think about it, we are inclined 
chiefly to acclaim the victory of psy- 
chodynamic thought or to protest 
that our lives have been invaded by 
it. We less frequently ask ourselves 
why the victory occurred just when 
it did, or why the invasion has been 
so complete. 

Yet the answer to these questions 
depends, I believe, on certain social 


We have selected the article begin- 
ning on this page as background 
reading for participants in the AEA 
conference in November. Its signifi- 
cance for us is pointed up by the 
comments of John Walker Powell 
and Robert J. Blakely on page 95. 


factors which it is particularly im- 
portant that persons in a position of 
group leadership recognize and un- 
derstand, if they are to continue to 
do more good than harm by the 
application of psychodynamically de- 
rived procedure in their work. It is 
these factors—this changing social 
context, which I think tends increas- 
ingly to subvert therapeutic proc- 
esses—which I wish to examine here 
and of whose consequences I wish to 
take account, 


freedom to feel 


I do not think there is any am- 
biguity as to what the function of 
psychotherapy is—call it psychoana- 
lytic, client-centered, or what you 
will. The function is to free men to 
take more account of the meaning of 
their lives. All of us have been terri- 
fied enough by the conditions of 
modern life to induce a degree of 
emotional necrosis. Those most 
severely affected have lost much of 
their capacity to feel with and for 
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s bequest to a troubled world was to make it increasingly 


possible for us to heed Socrates’ advice," Know thyself.” 
Must we misuse this gift in a search for “adjustment” and conformity? 
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people, including especially them- 
selves. 

The psychotherapies make it possi- 
ble for them to re-establish some 
supply of feeling in the deadened 
areas of experience. This is an ex- 
quisitely painful process, but unless 
it occurs we remain somewhat dead 
to ourselves and others, and we poi- 
son ourselves further with the emo- 
tional products of our personal de- 
cay. Whether therapeutic interven- 
tion is necessary is a matter for indi- 
vidual clinical judgment; but when 
it is, this restoration of emotional 
function is always its purpose. In 
modified and related form this pur- 
pose underlies the psychoanalytic 
contribution to social werk, educa- 
tion, and just about everything else. 

It is a thoroughly noble purpose, 
but it is hard to understand why it 
should be a novel one. What seems 
paradoxical is that the psychothera- 
peutic function should have had no 
effective institutional form prior to 
the beginning of this century. I am 
not talking about technical theoreti- 
cal limitations at all—that is another 
matter—but about the absence from 
earlier culture of a conception of 
the kind of help a psychotherapist 
gives, today, however primitive the 
resources for offering it might have 
been. 
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the Tudors 
had no name for it 


Let me illustrate specifically what 
I mean by this absence, even though 
in order to do so I must resort to 
a device which I think has become 
distasteful to many thoughtful peo- 
ple;—that of plucking neurotics out 
of history. Once there were two 
very wealthy and influential English 
people — man and daughter — who 
were very seriously disturbed. They 
were given to fantasies of grandeur 
and of persecution, during which 
they perpetrated acts of egregious 
cruelty on those who had been clos- 
est to them. 

Their sexual lives were dreadfully 
impaired, although in contrasting 
ways. They were often miserable 
themselves; and before Henry and 
Elizabeth died, and the Tudor line 
with them, they had completely al- 
tered the social fabric of the world in 
which they lived—whether for good 


or ill, indubitably for neurotic 


reasons. 

Now, the point I am making is 
that the realm of which they were 
monarchs included no_ resources 
whatever — however ineffective — to 
which they could have turned for 
help. It was not merely that there 
was no adequate theory or technique 
on which to base a therapeutic sys- 
tem. There was not even a concep- 
tion of the problems created by the 
psychoneuroses in their effect on the 
individual’s participation in life and 
society, though these were as mani- 
fest and as sweeping as they are 
today. 

This is totally different from the 
problem created by lack of tech- 
nique. When Elizabeth was physi- 
cally ill she could call a physician. 
He would come to her with vir- 
tually none of the resources avail- 
able to his modern counterpart, but 
with an identical purpose. The con- 


EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG is 
Assistant Professor of Education at 
Brooklyn College, New York. We 
asked him to comment on why he 
thought the topic he wrote about 
was important. This is what he 
said: 

“It has been worrying me 
lately that there seems to be a de- 
creasing tendency among profes- 
sionals to distinguish between the 
use of therapy for the liberal pur- 
poses which I believe gave rise to 
it, and the use of it to promote 
what is called adjustment; and 
often in a manipulative way. 

“All the” professional groups 
which share a therapeutic orienta- 
tion—and Adult Leadership serves 
many of them—also share, in my 
judgment, a liberal heritage in the 
therapeutic function, and ought 
therefore to be especially aware of 
the historical relationship between 
therapy and the problem of human 
identity, 

“The tendency to devote thera- 
peutic relationships to the ends of 
adjustment rather than growth is 
perhaps less among pure clinicians 
than among those, like school psy- 
chologists or ministers, whose re- 
sponsibility is shared directly be- 
tween a client and a social agency, 
and who are therefore under more 
constant pressure to promote adap- 
tive behavior. 

“It seems to me therefore espe- 
cially desirable to communicate 
these concerns to Adult Leadership, 
through which those, not primarily 
therapists, but whose work has a 
therapeutic function, could be 
reached.” 
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ception of the physician and _ his 
function were there for her to use. 
Similarly, if Henry wanted to go up 
to Hampton Court from Westmin- 
ster, he could get in a boat and be 
taken there. His court could not 
have conceived of British Railways, 
but it could conceive of transporta- 
tion. 

It had no idea, however, that the 
things Henry felt and did were re- 
lated in such a way as to require a 
kind of expert help if his life and 
theirs were to be spared; and it had 
no provision at all for such offices. 
It had provision for dealing with 
madmen, of course, but a man who 
murders his friends, his wife, de- 
stroys churches, and starts civil war 
is not necessarily mad. He is, how- 
ever, in some kind of bad trouble; 
and by the time of Sigmund Freud 
western culture was about ready to 
establish an administrative basis on 
which such trouble could be recog- 
nized and dealt with. 


as it was in Vienna 


How did the intellectual climate 
of nineteenth-century Vienna, hostile 
as it was to psychoanalysis itself, 
differ from that of Elizabethan Eng- 
land in a manner which made the 
function of psychoanalysis more ac- 
ceptable? In several significant ways. 

I¢ was, in the first place, a much 
more empirical climate. In these 
three centuries most of the develop- 
ment of modern science had taken 
place, and one of its most pervasive 
consequences was a disposition to 
regard any kind of misery or dys- 
function as a problem to be solved. 

The academic world of the nine- 
teenth century did not like the way 
Freud presented the problem of emo- 
tional disorder, but it was quite ac- 
customed to the idea that such 
conditions were problems, and that 
the best way to lick a problem was 
Not only 


was Freud on the firmest possible 


to attack it scientifically. 


ground in operating as a scientist 
attacking a problem; he was even, 
it seems, somewhat handicapped by 
the strength of his own conception 
of himself as a scientist and of what 
science must be like. After he had 
solved problems he wasted quite a 
lot of time and effort in trying to 
couch his solutions in terms con- 
sistent with the science of his day. 
Freudian psychodymanics do not, 
for example, require that libido be 
conceived as a kind of caloric fluid. 
But it is much easier to see that this 
is not necessary in the light of 
twentieth-century physics than of 
nineteenth. 


man in search of himself 


But the scientific attitude contrib- 
uted something more precise than 
empiricism and an orientation to- 
ward problem-solving to the formu- 
lation of the therapeutic function. 
This was its peculiar objectivity. 
Freud contributed not only genius, 
courage, and technique; but the in- 
stitutional form which permits a 
person, in order to help himself and 
under skilled guidance, to treat him- 
self utterly and in most intimate 
detail as an object. That he must 
do so is, in effect, the basic rule of 
analysis. And that he shall perma- 
nently regard himself —in greater 
degree than before —as an object, 
is one way of stating the fundamen- 
tal purpose of analysis. “Where id 
was, there shall ego be” surely 
means that the patient is to learn to 
stand aside from his impulse-life, 
perceive it more nearly as if it were 
a part of external reality, and gain 
in his ability to channel its force 
toward his own ends as he would 
other sources of energy. 

I do not imply that in analysis the 
patient learns to look at himself 
coldly. The contrary is true; psy- 
chotherapy does not work in a cold 
climate. The emotional attitude per- 
vading a working analysis, variable 
as it must be, more closely resem- 
bles that established by two youths 
working to repair and tune up a hot- 
rod belonging to the younger. If 
youngsters did not love hot-rods 


they would, as Freud teaches us, call 


them something else. But the patient 
and the analyst can be effective only 
by being objective; their feelings are 
the source of data about what is 
wrong, and must be pushed out into 


the empirical field for examination. 
If, instead, the patient handles his 
feelings subjectively he is said to be 
“acting-out”, which delays or fore- 
stalls therapy. 

This distinction is what I think 
was absent from the culture of the 
Tudors. In a world altogether less 
empirical, any powerful fantasy was 
either simply controlled or acted out. 
Raleigh or Mary of Scotland might 
have hoped that Elizabeth would re- 
strain herself out of principle or 
compassion. But they could hardly 
have expected her to police-up her 
feelings by examining their relation- 
ship to reality. 

It would never have occurred to 
them that a person could set out 
purposively to do this. If it had, the 
idea might have frightened them a 
good deal more than Elizabeth did. 
Very few of us, then, would have 
risked running into ourselves sud- 
denly in a dark alley. But by the 
late nineteenth-century people began 
to take such risks; indeed, to set out 
in search of themselves. Analysis 
provided the organization of the 
search, and the technique of illumi- 
nation; but it cannot of itself ac- 
count for the fact that people began 
to be willing to undertake it. 


competition for status 


Why did they? What finally in- 
duced them to submit their individ- 
1ality to scientific surgery? Very 
much the same thing, I suppose, 
which leads anyone to submit to 
any surgery: the existence of an in- 
tolerable condition, and confidence 
that the surgical intervention will be 
undertaken for their own welfare. 

The power and prestige which 
empirical and objective attitudes had 
by then derived from the triumph of 
science certainly suggested the thera- 
peutic function. But they did not 
make it less painful. What drove 
people to seek it? What had become 
intolerable for many people, and 
was about to become so for vastly 
more? 

The answer to these questions is, 
I think, that they felt their identity 
undermined by continuous and dev- 
astating subversion. The source of 
this subversion lay in the nature of 
society itself, and it was effective 
enough to hurt badly. From those 
most sensitive—Kierkegaard, for ex- 
ample—there had been complaints 


adult leadership 
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for some time. 
getting worse. 


And things were 


The late Victorian era appears to 
have been the Golden Age of capital- 
ism—an age golden as the autumn 
harvest or the setting sun. In its de- 
velopment capitalism had profoundly 
affected the place of man in the uni- 
verse. Ic had, in fact, told him that 
he had no place except that which 
he might make for himself by in- 
dividual, competitive achievement 
against persons whom he might 
otherwise have loved, hated, or re- 
lated himself to in some complex but 
equally personal way. Nineteenth- 
century man—at least middle-class 
man, such as found his way to 
Freud’s consulting room—had by 
and large come to a way of thinking 
which made his personal significance 
almost completely dependent on his 
skill in wresting symbols of identity 
from an impersonal environment. 


He had, therefore, to be good at 
it; to learn to keep himself healthy, 
happy, and emotionally fit. Such 
unhappiness as had always been the 
common lot of mankind was now 
perceived as an added threat to suc- 
cess on the job or in what is called— 
sometimes without the ghost of a 
smile—interpersonal relations. Henry 
and Elizabeth knew very well when 
they were miserable. But they were 
not aware that this made them in- 


efficient, and if they had known, 


they would not have cared. 


In the rigidly stratified world of 
the Tudors, status was defined by 
the circumstances of birth. For most 
people, it must have afforded little 
satisfaction, and less anxiety. It was 
not immutable, certainly; there were 
many opportunities for the adven- 
turous to get on in the world. Men 
whose origins had been humble, or 
at least very curious, did achieve a 
place in the pageantry of the age. 


his own object 
for his own ends 


But the life of the times did not 
lead people to expect that this 
would in general be their destiny, or 
despair of themselves if it were not. 
Any man could without dishonor 
accept the definition of himself 
which came with his social role, and 
which often fit him very sungly. 

As assessed by modern values, the 
costs to society and to individuals of 
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this system of rank and _ privilege 
were enormous and insupportable. 
Real competence and real human po- 
tentialities were not so much dis- 
couraged as stillborn; there was lit- 
tle impetus to progress as we define 
it; the physical condition of the poor 
was appalling by any standard. 

The very brutality of life sickened 
people of all ranks, physically and 
emotionally. There was much neu- 
rotic devastation, and doubtless 
much anxiety. But people seem to 
become aware of anxiety as the fun- 
damental factor in their plight only 
when they feel isolated by it—and 
they only feel isolated by it when it 
stems primarily from problems of 
status and identity. 


What seems to me both inescapa- 
ble and ironical is the inference that 
mankind never objected to neurotic 
devastation strongly enough to iden- 
tify it as a problem until it had be- 
come not merely destructive but 
manifestly inexpedient as well. Men 
have always needed help in becom- 
ing free to take account of the mean- 
ing of their lives, if they were to live 
richly and lovingly. They have al- 
ways gotten such help from the arts, 
which attest beyond doubt that the 
emotional dynamics of human misery 
and human happiness have remained 
substantially the same throughout 
the scope of Western culture, 


The arts attest also that the basic 
insights expressed in psychoanalytic 
theory are, as Freud maintained, an- 
cient; and have therefore been avail- 
able since antiquity. But no thera- 
peutic process could be devised until 
man consented to use these insights 
in order to look at himself objec- 
tively for his own purposes. He 
never thought of it, until he had 
been initiated into such objectivity 
by isolation—by a century or so of 
hard usage as an object by others 
for their purposes—and had con- 
sented to judge himself by his effec- 
tiveness as an Operating instrument. 

There is a growing literature, 
much of it neo-conservative, which 
expresses Our mounting conviction 
that this existence as an isolated ob- 
ject, this sense that one has no ante- 
cedent or inviolable claim on a place 
in the universe and is solely respon- 
sible for the kind of place one makes, 
is the most agonizing condition pos- 
sible to man. L’ame humaine est 


morte; vive l'humanité! is the ex- 
istentialist cry. 

In such a crisis the therapeutic 
function is the most profoundly 
moral source of real help. It keeps 
the victim from panic, and it keeps 
him from settling down into the role 
of a victim. If man is to be an ob- 
ject, it sustains him as he designs 
himself to be his own object for his 
own ends; he becomes, at least, more 
self-possessed. 

At most, he becomes tremendously 
more —a_ love-object, capable of 
strongly cathected object-relation- 
ships. When this is accomplished, the 
existentialist cry is stilled, for the 
therapeutic process has then broken 
through to the human soul; finding 
it neither dead nor much the worse 
for wear, but trembling with rage, 
and wont to complain that analysis 
has taken the devil’s own time. Well, 
it does. 


the successful puritan 


But the morality of the therapeu- 
tic function does depend unalterably 
on the joint purpose of analyst and 
patient to restore and maintain the 
patient’s integrity and identity. The 
function of psychotherapy is pre- 
cisely to do so. This is exactly what 
the problem of freeing men to take 
more account of the meaning of 
their lives has at present become. 

At other times and places this 
problem has been one of preventive 
medicine, nutrition, or economic 
production. For us it is a problem 
of the restoration and maintenance 
of human identity. Psychotherapy 
arose as very nearly a last-ditch de- 
fense of the human spirit against 
usurpation as a means rather than 
an end, in a society increasingly pre- 
occupied with means and negligent 
of ends—even of its own. 

As Trilling points out in his re- 
cent essay on Freud and the Crisis 
in Our Culture, psychoanalytic the- 
ory, while supplying the basis for a 
process of incomparable value to the 
individual in functioning more effec- 
tively in his culture, does indeed 
postulate the most basic kind of 
conflict between the individual and 
his culture. It helps the individual 
survive the more crushing cultural 
demands. 

I think there are strong indica- 
tions, however, that the therapeutic 
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for a successfully promoted adult course: 
publicity before, during, and afterwards. 


“LT heard you intend to start a 
course in short story writing in the 
adult school,”’ the unfamiliar female 
voice at the other end of the line 
said. “Of course | wish you luck, 
BUT...” 

There must be many instructors 
whose enthusiasm for a new and 
carefully planned course is damp- 
ened by such a call. Mine was. Damp- 
ened but not extinguished. I simply 
could not believe that a town of 
20,000 didn’t boast enough would-be 
writers to fill one writing class. 

The reasons why my advisor was so 
certain it would not be a success are 
probably also familiar to many in- 
structors: 

@ The people in our town are not 

arustic . 

@ Someone tried a similar course 

once and failed. 

@ The people in our town are 

“different”. 

I was just stubborn enough to dis- 
count all of it. Since then I have be- 
come convinced that you could give 
a course in “Poison Arrow Recipes 
of the Mau Mau” and fill a classroom 


JOHN J. RYAN's “day job” is Di- 
rector of Public Information, Army 
and Air Force Exchange Service 
His “night job” is organizing and 
teaching writing courses in the 
Baldwin, Long Island, adult educa- 
tion program, and this is a free plug 
for his courses, though he doesn't 
seem to need it. In his spare time 
Mr. Ryan writes stories and articles 
for Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, 
imerican . . . and Adult Leader- 


ship. 


By JOHN J. RYAN 


if—and it is a big if—you are willing 
to put in the extra time and effort 
required to promote it properly. 
My recipe was simple: 
Promote the course through 
aggressive publicity before the 
course begins—preferably long be- 
fore. 


Give a little extra promotion 


during the course. 


3 Promote the course after it is 

* over—to make the folks who 
attended proud they did so—and 
to encourage candidates for future 
courses. 
Elementary? Unfortunately, no. 
Too many new and promising courses 
fail because the instructor has neg- 
lected to stimulate interest, to create 
an air of excitement, to keep the 
course in the eyes of the townspeople. 
An announcement in the local news- 
paper showing the date and time—or 
a poster in the local library—just 
isn’t enough, 


start promoting early 


From the beginning I was lucky. 
Another woman called me. She 
turned out to be one of those people 
who seem to know everyone, to be in 
every club and a member of every 
committee. I asked if she would men- 
tion this proposed new course during 
her social and civic rounds. There is 
at least one such person in every 
community. It pays to look her up. 

My next step was to plan my own 
publicity campaign. I realized that 
even though the Director of Adult 
Education in the town did a grand 


job, he was promoting some 90 
courses. So I set out on my own. I 
concentrated on the local weekly 
newspapers and even the giveaway 
type of paper. Months before the 
course was scheduled to begin I start- 
ed a flow of stories to the editors. 

I knew that editors like an unusual 
and colorful release —and love a 
local angle. I wrote about writing in 
general. I wrote about the number 
of writers there are in the country. 
I even wrote about myself. But all 
press releases ended up as a plug for 
the course. 

I was rather shameless in writing 
about myself. If I sold a magazine 
story or a television script, I wrote 
about it at length for the papers, but 
always with the tag that I was to be 
instructor of the new short story 
writing Through this I 
learned that many adult education 
participants are very curious about 
the instructors. They take their in- 
structor’s educational background 
for granted, but they want to know 
what he or she is like, what he does 


course, 


for a living, what he has done in this 
particular field. 


cover all bets 


By this time I was beginning to 
receive phone calls from interested 
people. 1 encouraged them to help 
ferret out potential writers. I also 
mentioned the course to casual ac- 
quaintances whom I met in super- 
markets and on the commuter train. 
I wanted a telephone network to pass 
the word around. 


adult leadership 
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About this time I made another 
interesting discovery. Many prospec- 
tive students are actually shy. They 
may be quite prosperous and impor- 
tant people in other fields, but they 
need a gentle shove. I announced 
that pre-registration interest was run- 
ning high and hinted that they had 
better get in touch with me by phone 
quickly. (1 think they call this the 
“crisis” technique in publicity!) 
When they phoned I gave them the 
confidence to come down and regis- 
ter. 

The subject, Short Story Writing, 
is a rather narrow one. To make it 
tougher I announced fairly high 
standards—a demonstrated interest 
in and experience with writing. I 
also stated that they would be ex- 
pected to prepare manuscripts. 

Finally the night of registration 
came. Believe me, I was nervous. 
Some 1300 adults turn out in my 
town to attend these 90 adult courses. 
The courses are about as diversified 
as they can be and the instructional 
staff is highly competent and experi- 
enced. My course was new and un- 
tried. I recalled the first telephone 
call, “I wish you luck BUT...” I 
needed 12 registrants for the course 
to become official—and the class lim- 
it was to be 15. What happened ? 

In the first hour I registered 20. 

In the second hour I registered 
eight more. 

I have repeated the course twice 


I’m white 


september, 1956 


since and each time had to close reg- 
istration because the course was Over- 
subscribed, 

Over 100 people attended these 
three courses and we had to turn 
other interested folks away. Our at- 
tendance was always among the best 
in the school. 

I believe the long and carefully 
prepared publicity campaign prior to 
the initiation of the course played a 
large part. The course itself enjoyed 
a good reputation, and this was due 
in part to those “‘extras’’—in my case 
doing out-of-class reading, writing 
criticisms and market suggestions for 
their manuscripts, and bringing in, at 
the last night of the course, a na- 
tionally known editor as guest lec- 
turer. 


don't stop now 


But there were other equally im- 
portant factors. The majority of the 
courses ceased all promotional efforts 
once the course was filled. I felt it 
was important to future courses— 
and to the adult education program 
—to continue to use newspapers to 
report on the course’s progress. I 
wanted the people who were attend- 
ing to feel proud they had joined— 
and to have their friends interested 
in the work they were doing. 

At the end of the course I was able 
to write in the local press that the 
group had turned out over 100,000 
words of fiction as well as some arti- 


A MAN CALLED WHITE 
By Florence Becker Lennon 


Mr. White can’t move next door 
Because he’s black—a special sort of black that nobody can see. 


a special kind of white-—only a clown 
Or a dead man is really white—yes, it’s in my blood too— 
Oh no—my blood is red—I answered you 
Already. I sun myself a golden brown. 

Browner than Mr. White. People play silly games 
And call each other names. 


cles and poetry, and that the three 
best stories were being turned over 
to a New York literary agency for 
consideration. This was another one 
of the “extras”. 

When the course was being dis- 
banded for the summer, I found a 
nucleus of writers who wanted to 
continue. I encouraged them to form 
a writing club. I attended their meet- 
ings and continued to help them on 
their manuscripts. I also knew that 
I could count on this group to take 
an active interest in any future writ- 
ing classes that I, or anyone else, 
held. 

The fact that my course was short 
story writing is incidental. It was a 
new course and, to some, an “arty” 
course. I imagine that the resistance 
I faced is not dissimilar to that faced 
by many who attempt to begin 
courses in music, art, or any of the 
courses other than crafts. Imaginative 
promotion, reiteration, and a_will- 
ingness to do that little extra will 
bring them in in droves. 

Several years ago an Air Force 
general (of all people) said to me: 

“Are you aware there are a dozen 
peaks in Colorado higher than Pike's 
Peak ?”’ 

I admitted I was not. 

“You see,” he said with a wink, 
“it pays to advertise.” 

When you are introducing a new 
course in adult education that goes 


double. © Oo 


It’s in his blood—don't get me wrong—of course his blood is red 
And if I cut myself and bled 

His blood might be the life of me— 
It used to happen in the war. 


FLORENCE BECKER LENNON, a free-lance writer, is the author of “Victoria Through the 
Looking Glass” (The life of Lewis Carroll), Her published poetry has appeared in many United 
States and British magazines, newspapers, and anthologies, These days she is writing, she says, 
chiefly, about conservation and river basin development. 
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The facts uncovered by AEA'’s membership survey 
give us a more accurate picture of 


WHO WE 


Early this year the Membership 
Department of the Adult Education 
Association sent a questionnaire to 
every member. Its purpose was to 
rather funda- 


Who are we? 


find answers to the 
mental questions: 
What are our jobs in adult educa- 
tion? For how many of us are our 
adult education jobs voluntary, paid, 
part-time, or full-tome? In what or- 
ganizations do we work? What are 
our major interests in adult educa- 
tion? 

By March than half the 


members had responded, and the 


more 


coded information was punched into 
our membership records! Since then 
the Association's policy and program 
staff been 
studying the data, trying to dig out 


committees and have 
their implications for the future de- 
velopment of AEA’s work. 

Knowing that at least those mem- 
bers who filled out the questionnaire 
would be tnterested in the results, 
here is a rundown of what seem to 
us the most significant findings. (In 
reading the percentages given below, 
remember that they are based on the 
responses of 53€¢ of our members. 
Whether or not they are accurate for 
those who did not reply is anyone's 
guess.) In all, 5,789 (51.27) of the 
general members responded and 
1,156 (65.867) of the professional 
members. Sixty-one percent of the 


respondents are men; 39° are 
women. 


Of all respondents, 21% are vol- 


unteers; 5% are part-time paid; 18°; 
do adult education work as part of a 
full-time position; and 567 are full- 
time adult educators. 

Among the professional members, 
the percentage of paid workers is 
even higher: 11.5©7 volunteer; 4.5% 
part-time; 22 part of full-time po- 
sition; and 62% full-time. 


where our members work 


their adult 
education work primarily in the fol- 
lowing types of organizations :* 


Volunteers carry on 


churches and religious organiza- 
tions 

clubs and fraternal organizations 

civic Organizations 

professional associations 

youth-serving organizations 

Parent-Teachers Associations 

local councils 

health organizations 

four-fifths (78) of our 

members who are volunteers work in 


Nearly 


these settings. Fewer than 4€7 work 
in any other single setting. 

Paid workers are employed mainly 
in 

colleges and universities 

churches and religious organiza- 

trons 

public schools 

youth-serving organizations 

government agencies 

business and industry 

libraries 

health organizations 

Nearly four-fifths (79°) of our 


members who are paid for their 
adult education work are employed 
by these agencies. Fewer than 4; 
are employed by any other single 
type of agency. 

Comparable data are not at pres- 
ent available for our professional 
members. 

The majority of volunteers among 
our members carry out their adult 
education work as organizational 
officers and administrators. A_ sig- 
nificant proportion (18°) list them- 
selves simply as “members”. Only 
5©/ list themselves as teachers. 

A majority of the paid workers 
are executives and administrators. Of 
the remainder, 10.5, are teachers; 
9€7, clergymen; 3 librarians. Agri- 
cultural Extension Agents and con- 
sultants each account for slightly 
over 2%. 


what are our 
major interests? 


More correlations of the data have 
been made on this item than on the 
others. It was supposed that there 
might be wide differences in the 
interests of volunteers and _ paid 
workers, of people working in aca- 
demic and non-academic settings, 
and of general and_ professional 


members. As a matter of fact, there 


More than 1,000 responses received since 
March Ist are not included in this report. 


Listed in order of frequency of mention. 


adult leadership 
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proved to be a remarkable similarity 
of interests among volunteers and 


paid workers and among general and 
professional members. Important 
disparities appear only when we 
compare the academic (school, col- 
lege, university) with the non-aca- 
demic adult educators. 

Because these data are of major 
importance for the development of 
the AEA’s membership services, they 
are given in full in the table below. 

In examining this chart, you will 
note that the top eight areas of in- 
terest for the total membership are 
also the top eight for the general 
members, the professional members, 
the paid workers, and the non-aca- 


demic members. Only among the 
volunteers and the academics do we 
find some other interests among the 
top eight. 

Among the volunteers, “public 
and international affairs” pushes ‘‘co- 
ordination of adult 
welfare activities” 
eight. 

Among academics, “professional 
education’’, “liberal arts education’’, 
and ‘“‘vocational education” take the 
places of “group work”, “training 
volunteer leaders’, and 
education” for top billing. 

These differences are hardly un- 
expected. 


education 
of the 


or 
out 


top 


“religious 


What is surprising and 
encouraging to those working to 


build an adult education movement 
is that four major areas of interest 
are among the top eight for AEA 
members, whether they are volun- 
teers, paid people, academics, or non- 
academics. These are: 

Human Relations Training 

Community Development 

Adult Counseling and Guidance 

Parent & Family Life Education 

Further analysis of this list of in- 
terests is required. Many of them 
are similar or closely related. When 
such an analysis is made, we predict 
that wider and more significant con- 
stellations of common interests will 
You have the 
R.S. 


become apparent. 


data. Why not try it? 


Profes- 
sional 
Members 


181 
167 
180 


Non- 
Paid Aca- 


Workers Academics demics 


842 259 904 
903 108 1,051 
805 246 860 


All 
Members 


1,163 
1,159 
1,106 


Volun- 
teers 


298 
245 
284 


General 
Members 


948 
960 
880 


Interest 


Human relations training 
Training volunteer leaders 
Community development 
Coordination of adult education 
or welfare activities 

Group work 

Religious education 

Adult counseling & guidance 
Parent & family life education 
Public relations 

Health education 

Executive, supervisory or sales 
training 

Inter-group relations 
Professional education 
Public & international 
Education for leisure 
Liberal arts education 
Vocational education 
Training adult education workers 
Civic or service club activities 
Organization & administration of 
adult programs 

Education for aging 

Rural or agricultural education 
Educational television & radio 
Trade union or workers education 162 132 38 
Fundamental & literacy education 142 120 53 
Economic education 31 
Education of the foreign-born 55 
No answers 25 
Communications & publications 

Audio-visuals 

Art, music 

Research 

Correspondence school 

Military education 

Work with youth & children 


1,100 
1,074 
1,060 
1,058 
799 
641 
606 


769 

880 

895 

876 

662 

524 
* 


275 
156 
132 
147 
130 
84 
* 


148 
189 
219 
168 
185 
135 
100 


939 
878 
822 
875 
607 
499 
492 


366 
149 
108 
213 
176 
103 

75 


734 
925 
952 
845 
623 
538 
531 


568 
554 
550 
514 
394 
346 
323 
315 
315 


446 9I 
46| 141 
422 75 
410 177 
323 69 
235 7\ 
241 31 
204 32 
283 166 


463 
402 
469 
323 
318 
270 
286 
280 
143 


93 
86 
264 
88 
87 
167 
150 
115 
36 


475 
468 
286 
426 
307 
179 
173 
200 
279 


affairs 


285 
284 
279 
208 


192 
226 
224 
160 


29 255 
209 
245 


154 


128 
53 
79 
72 


157 
23) 
200 
136 


*Information not available 


Note: Discrepancies in numbers of persons checking particular interests are a function of 
incomplete reporting of data. In no important case do these discrepancies seem significant. 
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Teaching Psychology for Everyday Living 


By RICHARD ALLEN STULL, Instructor in Psychology, Oakland (Calif.) Public Schools 


The story is told of a psychologist in the city park 
one afternoon who passed a father out for a walk with 
his small son. The child was kicking up a minor emo- 
tional storm as the father kept saying, “Now control 
yourself, Herbert, just be calm, don’t get all upset.” 
Professionally impressed by the father’s patience, the 
psychologist spoke to the father, saying, “I admire your 
handling of your little boy. So his name is Herbert, 
is it?” “No,” replied the father, “his name is Carl. 
My name is Herbert.” 

How do we teach adults what the science of 
psychology indicates about the practical management 
of one’s own feelings, given the strains of modern liv- 
ing? This is the question we at the Oakland Technical 
Adult School asked ourselves when we set about to 
revise our 15-year-old psychology course in the fall of 
1955. 

While the aim of the new course in 1955, as in the 
past, was to give a non-technical approach to the 
emotional problems of everyday living, it differed in 
some respects from other courses in psychology. First, 
a positive emphasis was consciously planned.'So fre- 
quently, teaching in popular psychology has been a 
listing and review of “don’ts”. Second, the procedure 
of instruction differed from the usual pattern of lectures 
followed by discussion. Third, special films were 
selected and used to aid in understanding the more 
difficult concepts of psychology. 

The purpose of the revised Psychology for Everyday 
Living course initiated in January of 1955 was three- 
fold: (1) to show how psychology reveals new insights 
into the behavior of human beings; (2) to enable 
adults to understand what psychology can tell them 
personally about themselves; and (3) to help adults 
to use this knowledge in achieving a new approach 
to old problems in relation both to themselves and to 
others. 

The procedure included informal class discussions, 
lectures, and motion pictures. Topics were varied to 
meet the expanding interests of the groups. Emphasis 
was on informal discussion. 

Discussion preceded lecture. Lectures were used to 
summarize previous discussion and then to relate the 
varying points of view and ideas of the class to the 
knowledge generally accepted in the field. A topic 
would be selected and, through informal discussion, 
issues found. Facts, as such, cannot be discussed, 
but issues can. For example, the class cannot dis- 
cuss whether studies show that the best substitute 
for anger as a response to thwarting is a problem- 
solving attitude, but it can discuss whether the best 
substitute for anger as a response to thwarting should 
be a problem-solving attitude. 

The assumption behind this reverse procedure is 
that lectures can present facts but not resolve issues. 
As adults, these people came to class with issues already 
in mind. The very conditions of living have imposed 
on all adults the seriousness and responsibility of ex- 
perience. They recognize the importance of human 
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problems and issues which younger students frequently 
miss. Because of this, they are able from the start to 
express to the class individual ideas and judgments 
that often throw new meaning on old problems and 
current theories. 

Three films proved invaluable aids in making clear 
the more technical concepts and in sparking related 
discussion. The first used was Preface to a Life (United 
World). Three possible outcomes of one child’s life 
are depicted in this film. In discussion of the film, at- 
tention was drawn to aspects of the social environment 
which impinge on the child at various stages of de- 
velopment. 

Feelings of Depression (National Health Film Board 
of Canada) presents a case history of a man in his early 
thirties, ordinarily a conscientious, hard-working busi- 
ness man who suddenly suffers periods of despondency. 
In discussing this case, the classes came to recognize 
that this situation is not an uncommon one. Resources 
for recovery are highlighted. In studying an individual 
problem such as this, we learned that adults can be 
helped to a more sympathetic and more accurate under- 
standing of the complicated patterns that form the basis 
of so many of the emotional problems of everyday 
living. 

The last film shown was Picture in Your Mind (Inter- 
national Film Foundation). This film is shown be- 
cause it applies many of the ideas emphasized in the 
course. The importance of feelings, how peopie differ, 
and the origins of the earliest roots of individual, na- 
tional, and international prejudice are made visually 
clear. 

Each of the above-mentioned films runs not longer 
than 30 minutes. They are often available on loan 
through Boards of Education, public libraries, and State 
Departments of Public Health. 

Those who have participated in this program have 
shown a marked interest in psychological knowledge. 
They have generally found comfort in speaking together 
freely about common concerns and problems. 

Personal “reform” or group therapy has not been a 
goal of the course. As a matter of fact, such emphasis 
has been avoided, except as a natural outcome of shared 
experience. There was over-all recognition by class 
members that each had lived a number of years, was 
a certain kind of person, and that great changes could 
not be expected. Focus was on coming to understand 
why one feels as one does. Emphasis was not just on 
being aware of obstacles to adjust and happiness but 
on finding other ways of enjoying life. Frequently, the 
consensus was more in the direction of learning to live 
within limitations than in being able to overcome them. 

Finally, class members came to see that managing 
one’s own feelings and actions in ways that keep one 
most comfortable with oneself and others may be the 
best practical and positive approach to the emotional 
problems of everyday living. In short, understanding 
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contents 


Introduction 


The Group at Work 
Hedley G. Dimock 


What Makes A Conference Tick 
Roger W. Heyns 


Self Training in Group Problem Solving 
Glen R. Rasmussen 


next month's workshop 


USING TELEVISION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


This Workshop has been prepared by leading 
authorities in the field of educational television 
especially for those of us who are novices in the 
use of TV. It answers such questions as: 


What are the educational uses of TV today? 


What TV facilities are at the disposal of edu- 
cational and community agencies? 


How can the requirements of good education 
and good TV production both be met? 


What are the national sources of information 
and help in the educational use of TV? 
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EFFECTIVE COMMITTEES 
AND WORKGROUPS 


introduction 


A year ago we asked leaders in a variety of agencies 
that engage in the education or training of adults to 
help us circulate a questionnaire to “the man on the 
firing line’—people up to their necks in work with 
committees, staff meetings, and the like. The question- 
naire asked each man on the firing line, “What questions 
or problems in the area of decision-making in groups do 
you believe need the most attention?” 

Eventually more than 30 responses found their way 
back to us. They were from people working in industry, 
social service, Agricultural Extension, public health, 
hospitals, schools, churches, colleges, voluntary agencies 
and organizations, and still other settings. Here are the 
problems they identified: 


@ Knowing what is an appropriate size and compo- 
sition for a decision-making group (in terms of 
members’ interests, resources, status, and relation- 
ship with other members). 

Clarifying the nature and limits of the group’s 
task. 

Providing the members with all the information 
they will need to make a sound decision. 

Keeping the group from looking to the leader to 
make the decisions and to resolve disagreements. 
Creating and maintaining the kinds of group 
atmosphere and member behavior that are ap- 
propriate to exploring problems, making and 
testing proposed solutions, and making decisions 
to which the group feels really committed. 
Dealing effectively with irrelevance and blocking 
on the part of group members. 

Resolving disagreement among strong factions 
in the group. 

Testing for consensus without creating pressures 
for uniformity. 

® Achieving both productivity and member satis- 
faction when time is at a premium. 


This list is useful to us as we plan material for 
Adult Leadership, and to you as a member or leader of 
a committee or workgroup. We used it as a guide in 
selecting the three articles in this Workshop. 

In the first article Heyns sums up the findings of 
a research project that bears on many of the problems. 
In the second, Dimock analyzes five factors that affect 
the work of a group. Finally, Rasmussen provides us— 
leaders and members alike—with an ingenious aid for 
self-training in the skills required for helping a group 
solve problems and reach sound decisions.—R.S. © © 
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Groups have many needs in common...and procedures that 


help one group are often helpful to another. 


THE GROUP AT WORK 


BY HEDLEY G. DIMOCK 


his article is about things that affect the work of a 
group. It attempts to describe these things in such a way 
that group leaders and members will be better able to 
identify them during a meeting, and then be able to use 
this knowledge to help the group plan more effective 
procedures, and develop ways of promoting its own 
growth. 

The factors affecting the work of a group can be 
divided into five general areas: 

— Climate 


— Involvement 
— Interaction 

— Cohesion 

— Task requirements 


Chis classification is rather artificial, for the factors in 
any one area are usuaily interacting with factors in other 
areas. However, almost any logical classification makes 
the observation and analysis of group procedures a bit 
easier to do. 


climate 


Let's talk first about the physical climate—the place 


HEDLEY G. DIMOCK, Director of Group Guidance at 
Montreal Children’s Hospital, previously worked with 
the Center for Improving Group Procedures, Columbia 
University 
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of the meeting. This includes the size of the room, type 
of seating, ventilation, and freedom from distractions. 
The atmosphere may be influenced by the brightness and 
cheerfulness of the room and, perhaps, by a connotation 
of the usual function of the room. 

For example, meeting in the plush board-of-directors 
room might create quite a different group feeling than 
meeting in the empty gym. The meeting place should 
also be conducive to the interaction of group members. 
This usually means meeting around a table or at least 
having the chairs in a loose circle. 

Meetings have emotional climates too. A climate that 
is friendly and informal, that accepts the members and 
permits them to express their ideas, and makes them 
secure enough not to feel hurt if their suggestions are 
rejected, is most conducive to high level work. This emo- 
tional climate is created by the members themselves. In 
a healthy climate members are conscious of the feelings 
of other members and they use their skill in promoting 
harmonious relations. 

Playing down inequalities of status also helps develop 
the atmosphere where all feel free to participate, sug- 
gest ideas, and disagree with others. Using first names 
sometimes helps people to be less conscious of status. 
The emotional climate of a group is best built by people 
really getting to know each other. 

To be more specific, a healthy emotional climate can 
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be created and maintained when members concentrate 
on: 
Being receptive to (though not necessarily agree- 
ing with) the ideas of other members. 
Being friendly and considerate. 
Encouraging everyone to feel free to participate 
in the discussion. 
Easing tension within the group and mediating 
personal conflicts. 
Analyzing ideas rather than giving value judg- 
ments (calling them good or bad). 


involvement 


To form an opinion about the involvement of a group 
it is helpful to ask: Why are the members here? Is the 
group attractive to them? Why? How much stake do 
the members have in the outcome of the problems dis- 
cussed ? 

The involvement of members varies from meeting to 
meeting. It depends on the members’ interest in the topic 
under discussion and on their freedom from outside dis- 
tractions. To some extent involvement can be estimated 
from the rate of absences, late arrivals, and the turn- 
over of group members. 

There are several ways in which involvement can be 
increased. Members are attracted to groups that are 
friendly, that give prestige, that accomplish things 
worthy of recognition and, in general, meet their per- 
sonal needs and interests. It is useful, then, to emphasize 
and dramatize the various sources of attraction for the 
members. Pointing out the accomplishments of the 
group, helping the group to have fun in its work, and 
securing recognition for its work from outside sources 
are typical examples. 

Involvement can be increased from within the group 
by helping the members play more active roles, This 
can be done by rotating the jobs of chairman and re- 
corder, spreading out jobs of planning and work on 
committees, and by asking members frequently for ideas 
and suggestions. 

A post-meeting reaction questionnaire may be found 
of value in diagnosing the intensity of involvement. This 
questionnaire may be an elaborate rating scale that 
allows the members to register degrees of opinion. Or 
it may be a slip of paper circulated to members at the 
close of a meeting asking a few simple questions: “What 
did you expect this meeting to accompiish?” What do 
you consider the strengths and weaknesses of this meet- 
ing?” “What could have been done to make the meeting 
more successful?” “What do you suggest for the next 
meeting?” 

Such questionnaires have the effect of clarifying the 
objectives of the group since all members are able to 
express themselves freely. A regular questionnaire helps 
keep the group in touch with the feelings of its members 
and presents a channel for all to have a say in the group's 
agenda and procedures. Many things which the group is 
reluctant to talk about will be revealed in an anonymous 
questionnaire. 


interaction 


A study of the interaction pattern of a group shows 
a great deal about the effects of the size of the group, 
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of status or position differences, and of problem mem- 
bers (over-participators and under-participators). An 
analysis of the different contributions shows whether 
they were relevant to the task at hand, or whether they 
were contributions which helped build and maintain the 
group. It also shows whether a few members were carry- 
ing the ball or whether all were participating and 
sharing leadership and responsibility. 

The size of the group is important. It should contain 
all the people necessary to do the job that needs to be 
done. If the group is large—say 20 members—and meets 
only for an hour, it is going to be difficult for all to 
participate. A group that is organized to exchange in- 
formation can be a lot larger than a problem-solving 
and decision-making group. Some research has sug- 
gested that six to 10 or 12 is the best number for a 
problem solving group. If the group is very much larger, 
then techniques and procedures adapted to large group 
meetings should be used.* As the size of the group 
grows, the problems of communication become in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Differences in status among members often adversely 
affect interaction in the group. People in high status 
positions tend to talk more and have their ideas more 
readily accepted. Other members usually address them 
when they are talking. A great deal of interaction centers 
about these high status members. A group that recog- 
nizes this tendency can push for a balance by (1) en- 
couraging low status members to participate, and (2) 
by trying to analyze everyone’s contribution on its own 
merit. 

A study of the interaction patterns of a group also 
reveals the “problem members”. These may be the over- 
participators or dominators, and the under-participators. 
They may also be the blockers, the disgressors, the spe- 
cial interest pleaders, and the withdrawn members. Help- 
ing these members become aware of the effects of their 
behavior on the group is often a big step toward working 
out their problems. 


cohesion 


The degree of cohesion or “groupness” is directly re- 
lated to the involvement of the members. Some groups, 
however, may have a high degree of cohesion based on 
mutual friendship, and the members may not be in- 
volved in the work of the group. A certain amount of 
groupness or cohesion within a group makes two valu- 
able contributions to that group’s well-being. 

First, it maintains the group. A group with low co- 
hesion is liable to stop meeting, have a high rate of 
turnover and absences, or just disintegrate. And second, 
a cohesive group can develop standards of teamwork 
which have a strong influence over the behavior of its 
members. A group with low cohesion is often unable to 
reach consensus or make decisions because members do 
not feel obliged to moderate their individual positions 
in the interest of securing agreement and common action. 

When members know and understand each other, 
there is likely to be good cohesion. Such groups are more 
productive because, for one thing, members are able to 
communicate more easily and effectively. A group that 


* See L. Bradford and S. Corey, “Improving Large Meetings,” 
Adult Education, April, 1951 
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is able to discuss problems of morale and. face its con- 
flicts is best able to deal with threats to its cohesion. In 
general, cohesion is developed in much the same way as 

healthy emotional climate is created, and as the in- 
volvement of members is increased. A special, friendly, 
get-to-know-each-other time can contribute to the de- 
velopment of cohesion. A coffee-break is a case in point. 


the task 


The procedures and methods used by a group have 
much to do with its effectiveness. A good place to start 
is with the goals of the meeting. These goals should be 
common to the group members. Each member should 
have an opportunity to contribute to the goals, and care 
should be taken to see that those who don’t contribute 
to the goals at least understand them. 

Next, some sort of flexible plan should be developed 
for reaching the goals that the group decides upon. It 
is useful if the group is acquainted with different pro- 
cedures for communication, study, and decision-making 
which are appropriate for various needs. These may in- 
clude a free discussion, a business session, a speech, a 
case study, a review of research or observations, a panel 
or symposium, role playing, buzz groups, use of visual 
aids, or some combination of these. 

From time to time it is important to evaluate the 
movement of the group toward its goals and the ef- 
fectiveness of its procedures. Goals may be carried over 
from one meeting to the next, perhaps in the form of 
agenda items. It is helpful if each meeting is planned 
ahead of time, though the agenda should be subject to 
change at the next meeting in case important things have 
come up between times, A check should be made at each 
meeting to see if the decisions of the last meeting were 
carried out. 

Many groups in their discussion of problems find it 
helpful to follow a pattern of (1) diagnosing, (2) sug- 
gesting solutions, and (3) reaching decisions. The group 
may even appoint a member (if this is not the recog- 
nized task of the chairman) to make sure that this pat- 
tern is followed and that the discussion does not get 
off the track. 


the chairman 


Work is more easily accomplished if the group has a 
designated chairman or leader. Experimental studies have 
demonstrated that groups with a chairman are more 
effective than groups without, even though the chairman 
may have skills no greater than the other members. It 
is generally agreed, too, that groups operate more effi- 
ciently with a recorder. The chairman and recorder do 
not need to be the same person at each meeting. Many 
groups find it satisfactory to rotate the two jobs among 
the members. 

The tasks of the chairman and recorder are described 
in many different ways. In general, the work of the chair- 
man is seen to consist of: 

Opening and closing the meeting. 

Helping the group define and focus on the problem. 
Helping the group set limits about what can be 
covered in the time available. 

4. Keeping the discussion focused on the problem. 
5. Drawing out the quiet person and keeping the 
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dominant person from monopolizing a discussion. 
Reflecting and clarifying the ideas of members. 


the recorder 


The work of the recorder consists chiefly of keeping 
a written record of what is said. The recorder’s role is 
often seen as a co-leadership function. The recorder acts 
as the memory of the group and helps the chairman 
keep track of where the group is in its discussion. He 
also sorts contributions to a discussion into their appro- 
priate place and reminds the group of these contributions 
by frequent summaries. The recorder is in a good posi- 
tion to ask for clarification of ideas and point out where 
the discussion is getting off the track. 

Other members of the group should share these 
responsibilities with the chairman and recorder and not 
leave everything up to them. An analysis of the func- 
tion of the group’s chairman and recorder with these 
suggested tasks in mind can shed a lot of light on possi- 
ble areas of leadership improvement. 

The five factors of climate, involvement, interaction, 
cohesion, and task requirements can be helpful when 
we set about analyzing the procedures and development 
of any small group. However, it is one thing to locate 
areas where improvement is needed—and quite another 
thing to bring about such improvements. Here are a 
few suggestions for helping a group improve its pro- 
cedures. 

First, it is helpful if the group understands what is 
involved in a change and see the advantage of doing 
things a new way. Second, it is helpful if the group can 
make the decision itself to try out the new way. It should 
then participate in making the change. And third, having 
made the change, the group must be sure that the new 
way is really more effective than the old way. This 
usually calls for some sort of evaluation of the change. 

Positive findings in an evaluation encourage the group 
to establish the change as a regular pattern and t try 
other changes. Changes come about very slowly in any 
case, and any improvement should be chalked up as a 
real accomplishment. Each improvement brings added 
value to every meeting, both in terms of productivity and 
in a feeling of accomplishment on the part of individual 
members. Planning group procedures and development 
in an organized fashion means higher morale and more 
efficient and effective group meetings. 
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When agreed work goals are achieved to the satisfaction 
of leaders and members alike, a conference 

may be said to be a success. Here are the results 

of a research study to determine 


WHAT MAKES A 
CONFERENCE TICK 


g 


BY ROGER W. HEYNS 


Several years ago the Office of Naval Research 
sponsored at the University of Michigan a research proj- 
ect for the purpose of acquiring more accurate under- 
standing of what occurs in a conference, and finding 
out what makes a conference productive and satisfying 
to those who take part in it. 

The project involved the observation and study of 
conferences conducted under normal operating condi- 
tions, largely within a 200-mile radius of Ann Arbor. 
In addition, some conference groups which involved 
government personnel were studied in Washington. 
Most of the data, however, resulted from observations 
of industrial and business conferences. 

In each instance, a three-man team interviewed the 


ROGER W. HEYNS is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Michigan, and Coordinator of the 
Conference Research Program instituted by the U.S. Navy. 
This article is adapted by permission from the November 
1952 issue of the Michigan Business Review, published by 
the School of Business Administration, University of 
Michigan. 
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leader in advance to learn more about the background 
of the conference group and the individuals who were 
to attend, During the conference proper, without par- 
ticipating in the discussion in any way, the three men 
observed what was going on. 

Immediately after the conference each member was 
interviewed about what he liked and disliked, how he 
felt about the productivity of the conference, and how 
such decisions as were reached appealed to him. 

In addition to the above studies of typical routine 
business conferences, some 20 conferences were specially 
arranged and observed. In these an attempt was made to 
control every variable except one. 

The accumulated observations, interview results, 
and other data have been under study, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to present some of the more sig- 
nificant findings and conclusions. 

We often hear the comment: “Everybody calls con- 
ferences but nobody likes them.” It would seem that 
this expressed dissatisfaction stems to a large degree 
from confusion about objectives. This leads to post- 
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conference statements such as, “We didn’t do what I 
expected we were going to do.” 

Conferees are inclined to believe naively that con- 
ferences are called to accomplish one purpose only, and 
that purpose the one in which they are particularly in- 
terested. Observations made in this study indicate that 
this is rarely true. 

Very few meetings were observed which were called 
to accomplish a single purpose such as decision-making. 
In almost every conference called for the purpose of 
making a decision, for example, the conference func- 
tioned also as a means of disseminating information, 
and communicating it up or down the administrative 
line. 

In other examples, conferences that were called to 
explore a given problem were actually accomplishing 
the objective of making the conferees aware of the exist- 
ence and ramifications of the problem. Examples were 
also found of conferences called presumably to make a 
decision but which were in fact merely decision-approv- 
ing conferences. In these instances the decision had 
already been made at a higher level in the organization 
or by the executive who called the conference. The real 
function of the conference was to secure acceptance by 
the conferees of the predetermined decision in the hope 
that they would willingly cooperate in carrying it out. 


five causes of dissatisfaction 


Results of this study indicate several factors which 
determine how satisfied a member may be with a con- 
ference: 


1 Does he realize the several functions of conference 97 


As one example, a conference member may come to 
a meeting anticipating that a decision will be reached. 
If the decision is not reached, he is dissatisfied. He fails 
to notice that other kinds of objectives were being ac- 
complished, such as achieving better understanding of 
an existing problem and communication of information 
bearing upon it. 


Has the real task of the conference group been made 
clear? 


Occasionally, not knowing the real purpose of the 
meeting, individual members are inclined to pursue dif- 
ferent objectives. Some members may be pushing for a 
decision while others are merely interested in gaining 
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more understanding about the problem. The resulting 
confusion slows up the productivity of the group dis- 
cussion, 

At times a further difficulty arises from the failure 
of the conference leader to recognize that he must be- 
have differently when pursuing each of these objectives. 
He needs to proceed in one way when the group is 
exploring a problem, and in another way when it is 
attempting to reach a decision. In a multiple-function 
conference the leader and the group members must ad- 
just their behavior to the task which they are under- 
taking at the time. 


Does the member like the decision reached by the 
conference? 


In the post-conference interviews we asked each 
conferee, “How satisfied were you with the decision 
arrived at in this meeting?” If the conferees felt that 
the decision was of good quality, and that the prob- 
ability of its working out successfully was great, they 
expressed satisfaction with the conference. They ex- 
pressed willingness to execute the decision and were 
motivated to do so by their satisfaction with it. 


4 Is the group cohesive? 


How well they liked one another, how much friend- 
liness existed in the group, how much unity there was 
in the desire to reach a given decision, had a distinct 
influence on feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the conference. The absence of hostility, the friend- 
liness of the conference environment, and the mutuality 
of goals determined the cohesiveness of the group. 
Where this cohesiveness factor was high, the group 
expressed great satisfaction with the meeting. 


5 Is the member “self-oriented” or “task-oriented” ? 


Self-oriented members behave in response to such 
feelings as, “What's in it for me?” “What can I say 
which will bring attention to myself?” or, “Will this 
solution cause me difficulty and what will it do to my 
department?” 

Those who viewed the conference in this light be- 
haved in a manner which would best satisfy their 
individual needs. If several members express this atti- 
tude in a conference, the discussion becomes less task- 
oriented, and satisfaction with the conference is poor. 
On the other hand, if members are task-oriented and 
center attention upon the problem itself instead of trying 
to satisfy their individual needs, they rate the conference 
favorably. 

This particular finding suggests the careful struc- 
turing of the conference by the leader to play down those 
factors which are likely to arouse the fears, insecurity, 
and defensive attitudes of any of the conferees. In this 
way he will tend to minimize self-oriented behavior. 

In planning this conference research project, one 
of our objectives was to determine what kinds of leader 
behavior correlated with member satisfaction with the 
conference. One such area of leader behavior which was 
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studied was the amount and kind of control exercised 
by the leader. It became evident that a conference 
leader can exert two types of control, 

First, he can control the actual content of what is 
discussed, dictating what is permissible to say and what 
is not permissible, and indicating which solutions appeal 
to him and which do not. 

Second, he can exert control over the manner in 
which the group goes about its business. Here he is 
exerting control over the process and procedure, and his 
function is that of organizing the group to attack a 
problem objectively. 


leader behavior 
and member satisfaction 


It was found that where groups expressed much 
satisfaction with a conference, the leader exercised a 
considerable amount of procedural control as distin- 
guished from content control. The amount of control 
which the leader exercised over the content of the 
conference did not seem to be significantly related to 
member satisfaction with the conference. 

It was observed that conference groups which 
expressed a high degree of satisfaction conducted their 
discussions in a leader-centered manner. Most of the 
member statements were directed to the leader, rather 
than to other members. Leaders whose conferences 
achieved member satisfaction kept the group on the 
beam, maintained proper sequence and order in the 
discussion, and summarized the consensus of the group. 
In the satisfied groups the leader carried the responsi- 
bility for such direction and control; he did not let the 
members do so. 

Another characteristic of satisfied conference groups 
was that the members felt they had been dealing with a 
timely, significant, and important problem or situation. 


how important is participation? 


Almost every conference manual stresses the 
importance of securing the participation of every mem- 
ber in the discussion. The assumption seems to be that 
if a member participates he will look more favorably 
upon the decision, be more inclined to feel that it is 
his own, and do what is expected of him to make the 
decision effective. Conferees themselves are inclined to 
comment after a meeting, “That wasn’t a very good 
meeting because Jones didn’t even participate.” 

Interestingly, though, the data gathered in this 
conference study did not reveal any correlation between 
the extent to which an individual talks in a conference 
and his satisfaction with the decision. In the one study 
where there did seem to be a significant relationship 
between participation and satisfaction the person who 
talked the most was actually least happy with the 
conference. 

Although the degree to which conference members 
participated in the discussion did not seem to have any 
relationship with satisfaction, it was found that the 
degree to which the members felt free to express their 
opinions did bear a positive relationship to their satis- 
faction. The significant finding would seem to be that it 
is not the extent to which everybody talks which pro- 
duces satisfaction, but rather the extent to which the 
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individual conference members feel free to talk. It is 
apparent that when the members feel they have some- 
thing to say they do not want any barriers raised against 
their freedom of saying it. This then seems to be the 
critical determinant which the leader should keep in 
mind—not to get everybody to talk, but to make every- 
body feel perfectly free to talk. 


size not important 


Within the size-range of the groups which were 
studied (five to 17 members) size did not seem to be 
significantly related to conferees’ satisfaction with de- 
cisions reached. In the laboratory studies the size of the 
groups ranged from three members to 20, but again no 
relationship was found between the size of the group 
and satisfaction with the meeting. 

However, if individual members were asked 
whether they preferred large groups or small ones, the 
general response was that small groups were preferred. 
Doubtless there are limits to the size of a group which 
will work effectively, but from the results of the study we 
cannot say that the size, within the range of five to 17 
members, is an important factor, 

When topics were treated in related order, proper 
sequence, and with only one thing on the table at a 
time, conferees were better satisfied with the meeting. 


something special 
about cohesiveness 


Where no cliques were represented in a conference 
group it possessed a high degree of cohesiveness. The 
absence of cliques characterized those groups which 
showed the greatest satisfaction with the conference and 
with decisions reached. The absence of these tight little 
interpersonal relationship groups minimized hostility 
and friction. In consequence, the members functioned 
as a total group and gained high satisfaction out of 
conferring together. 

The relationships between factors and satisfaction 
which have just been presented are consistent through- 
out all of the 72 conference groups observed. However, 
if the 72 groups are divided into high cohesion and low 
cohesion groups, another significant finding is revealed: 
the various factors in their effect upon satisfaction is of 
much greater importance in the groups where cohesive- 
ness is low than in those where a friendly atmosphere 
prevails. 

This would seem to indicate that in conference 
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groups characterized by friendliness, mutuality of goals, 
and absence of interpersonal conflict, the behavior of the 
leader and the way he operates exert less influence upon 
group satisfaction than where cohesiveness is lacking. 
Both leader and members seem to have much more Iati- 
tude in the way they behave during the conference when 
cohesiveness is great. 


to make a 
conference productive— 


So far we have dealt with factors affecting the 
degree of satisfaction the members get from conferences. 
Our study had as another important objective the dis- 
covery of the factors which influenced the productivity 
of conferences. 

We used as a criterion for measuring productivity 
the percentage of agenda items completed. For example, 
if an agenda included eight items, and if all of these 
were discussed, yet conclusions were reached on only 
two items, the productivity score of that conference 
would be 25 percent. We discovered three factors which 
had a significant effect upon this score. 

First, problem-oriented groups were generally more 
productive than those in which the individuals tended to 
be self-oriented ones. 

Second, the urgency of need for a decision was 
found to be important. Where the need was great, the 
conference tended to be productive. 

A third factor was the adequacy of factual prepara- 
tion by the members before the conference convened. 

These three factors influencing productivity have 
implications for the conference leader. For one thing, 
he should try to create the feeling that the problem to 
be considered is important and urgent for each member. 
These factors also suggest the importance of having the 
members prepared to discuss the problem on the agenda, 


more about productivity 


Ie was found also that the authority to make a 
decision bore an important relationship to conference 
productivity. “Authority” means the extent to which 
the group influenced the final decision on a given issue 
and the implementation of that decision. It was found 
that the groups which were most dissatisfied and least 
productive were those which did not have decisive 
influence upon actions to be taken on the questions put 
before them. They were groups that were given ad- 
ministrative and organizational problems which were 
actually beyond their scope of authority. These groups 
generally had their decisions amended or changed by 
persons of higher authority. This presents an adminis- 
trative problem and shows the importance of clarifying 
to a conference group the area in which it is free to 
make decisions. 

When conference members were communicating 
effectively—really understanding one another—produc- 
tivity tended to be high. When they “talked one 
another's language” they were able to comprehend most 
if not all that was being said. Their reactions to one 
another, therefore, were not confused by different 
interpretations of the same statements. This ‘means that 
semantic barriers must be removed if a conference is 
to be highly productive. 
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As in the case of member satisfaction, within the 
range of conference size studied (five to 17 members) 
there did not seem to be any relationship between size 
and productivity. The findings also seem to indicate that 
a group is not necessarily more likely to complete its 
agenda when the leader dominates the conference than 
when he does not dominate it. Conferences in which the 
leader exerted strong control did not seem to be any 
more productive than those in which the leadership 
functions were shared with the group members. 

This would seem to contradict the rather general 
belief that the only way in which you can accomplish 
anything by group discussion is to have the leader exert 
strong control over the functioning of the conference 
and press toward a decision. 


factors which promote agreement 


Another aspect of conferences explored in this study 
was the identification of factors which tend to promote 
agreement. One factor was the willingness of all group 
members to stand behind their decisions. What a person 
thinks ought to happen, and what actually does happen 
as the result of the decision, bear an important relation 
to how willing he is to help carry out the decision. 
Groups which were primarily task-oriented were more 
likely to achieve agreement than groups whose members 
were primarily self-oriented. 

The effectiveness of communication in the group 
was also important in achieving agreement. Where 
leader and members understood what was being said, the 
conference was more likely to reach unanimous 
agreement. 

Another factor was the ability of the group to be 
constantly aware of its problem-solving function so 
that the conference did not bog down in lengthy dis- 
cussions of minor details, some of which had little 
bearing on the problem or its solution. Where such 
feelings were expressed as, “We seem to be spending 
a lot of time on this detail,’ or, “Let’s table that for a 
while and concentrate our attention upon the problem 
solution itself,” unanimous agreement was more likely 
to be reached. 

Groups whose members or leaders called attention 
to the fact that the group was groping, or over-stressing 
details, or being distracted by an irrelevant interpersonal 
struggle, were able to deal with these barriers to agree- 
ment. As in the case of conference productivity, it was 
found that groups which had adequate power and 
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authority to deal with their problems were likely to agree 
upon decisions. 


responsibilities of 
the conference leader 


These findings place rather specific responsibilities 
upon the conference leader. He should: 

® see that communication takes place at a level 

where all will understand and comprehend; 

@ introduce a sense of urgency and a feeling that 

the problem is important; 
clarify the authority of the group to reach a 
decision; and 

@ define the group’s area of freedom to make a 

decision. 

When a person of superior status in an organiza- 
tion leads a conference of his subordinates, he must 
strike a delicate balance between exerting control over 
the conference and at the same time maintaining a per- 
missive atmosphere so that the process of conferring can 
take place. 

We tend rather generally to be critical of so-called 
“yes men”. However, where the superior-subordinate 
status relationship is present in a conference, it must be 
recognized that responsibility is localized in the leader. 
The respect which his subordinates have for his status 
introduces a certain skepticism into the discussion 
process. 

In our study it was often observed that the superior 
had a solution to the problem and that his subordinates 
in the conference were aware that he had called the 
conference to get the group to accept his solution. To 
be sure, he tried to give the impression that no solution 
was being imposed upon the group. In trying to do this, 
he often held back and let the group drift. This presented 
a rather impossible situation for both him and the group. 

It is our belief that the distinction which has been 
made between control of the process and control of the 
content may offer assistance in such a case. If the func- 
tion of the leader is primarily that of controlling the 
way in which the group goes about solving its problem, 
and if he does not necessarily dictate the content, he is 
on much sounder ground. He can still maintain control 
over the way in which the group proceeds without dic- 
tating how they are to decide. 


two paths to agreement 


If a superior ostensibly confers with his subordinates 
on a problem, and yet he believes that he already has 
the best solution in mind, should he come out frankly 
and present his solution and the reasoning behind it? 
Or should he stimulate his subordinates to discuss the 
issue freely? If he does this and the subordinates dis- 
cern the situation, they will feel quite insecure, throw 
out tentative solutions, attempt to perceive his reactions, 
and then weigh each of his responses for clues to what 
he really wants. 

Where this process is going on, the subordinates are 
likely to feel that they are being manipulated. They are 
just as likely to accept the superior’s solution if he comes 
out bluntly with it at the beginning of the meeting as 
they are if he puts them through a lengthy discussion 
which ends up by reaching the same objective. 
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Which of these two approaches should be used is 
determined in major part by the day-to-day relationship 
between superior and subordinates outside the confer- 
ence. If he is perceived by his subordinates as one who 
will not tolerate any kind of disagreement, then he may 
as well come out with the solution in the beginning. If 
he does not do that in the conference, his subordinates 
will cautiously feel their way to his solution anyway 
because they want to be sure they are on his side. They 
know that his gesture of telling them to express them- 
selves freely in the discussion is meaningless. 

On the other hand, if in his relationships outside 
the meeting the superior is perceived as open-minded, 
democratic, and flexible, he can successfully use the 
procedure of collaborative problem-solving in the 
conference. 


responsibilities of members 


Although we are stressing conference leadership in 
this paper, we should point out that a well disciplined 
discussion group can have considerable success even 
under mediocre leadership. The tesearch has shown that 
the members as well as the leader of a conference group 
are responsible for its results, and that their skill in 
participation is quite as important as the leader’s skill 
in the direction of the proceedings. 

In fact, many of the conditions necessary for good 
conference functioning are created by the conferees 
themselves. They can influence the leader to establish 
conditions that increase the effectiveness of the 
conference. 

For example, if the objectives are vague, the mem- 
bers can insist they be made clear before proceeding 
further. If the discussion wanders off the track, the 
members themselves can get it back on the track. If the 
leader fails to summarize as he should, there is no reason 
why the members cannot summarize a complicated dis- 
cussion. And members as well as the leader should 
become aware of procedural difficulties as they arise. 
These should be brought before the group and discussed. 

There is considerable resistance on the part of con- 
ference members to assume responsibilities for the success 
of their conferences. The greater part of this resistance 
probably stems from a sense of insecurity in their rela- 
tionship with the leader, both inside and outside the 
conference. Sometimes the leader sees assumptions of 
leadership functions by group members as a threat to 
his leadership and he resents them. Nonetheless, it is 
the total group and not just the leader alone that is 
responsible for the proper functioning of a conference. 

To sum it up: The development of a conference 
group which functions effectively, which is productive, 
and which achieves a high degree of agreement and 
satisfaction, is neither a short-time process nor an easy 
one. It takes time to develop a group which functions 
smoothly and effectively, and it requires continuing 
vigilance and effort to see that the group maintains 
effective working relationships, 

Conferences are important means for communica- 
tion, organization, and administration. The time and 
effort spent to make them productive and to increase the 
satisfaction the members get from them, can be a very 


profitable investment. © © 
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What can you—as leader or member 


Here we present an aid for 


SELF TRAINING 
IN GROUP 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


BY GLEN R. RASMUSSEN 


Most of us know from experience that it is not un- 
common for a discussion group to be‘ lost—circling and 
circling in a forest of words. Sometimes, as the leader 
of such a group, we feel guilty. More often, as a mem- 
ber, we are just plain disgusted. 

We need not feel helpless in such a situation. The 
work done by Robert F. Bales and others gives clear 
indication that the actions of a single person can strongly 
influence the orientation and production of a group. 
Whether we have been assigned the role of group leader 
or group member makes little difference, since in either 
case we are interested in the same thing—helping the 
group reach its goal. 

Under normal circumstances the group will reach 
that goal if the right kind of questions are asked and 
answered at the right time. Asking for possible solutions 
to the group problem may be very helpful after the 
group has been working on the problem for some time, 
Asking for such solutions at the beginning of the meet- 
ing may not only be a waste of time, but can seriously 
interfere with the asking of a much more useful question, 
such as, ‘What is our problem?” 

A group needs not only questions and answers but 
all sorts of statements or actions. These statements or ac- 
tions are really group problem-solving functions. This is 
a rather ominous sounding term. Its meaning, however, 
is simple. Any act which helps the group achieve its 
goal has earned the right to be called a group problem- 
solving function. If you have a list of these functions 
you are in a position to help your group achieve its goal 
more promptly and ethciently, and at the same time alle- 
viate much of the pain accompanying group decision- 
making. 

Naturally, different groups, with different goals, re- 


GLEN R. RASMUSSEN, lecturer at the University of 
Michigan's School of Education, is one of many who think 
of the group discussion process as “the cornerstone of 
democracy”. As an instructor in group dynamics, he 
has observed that “many adults have a helpless feeling 
when taking part in a discussion group.” 

To allay this helplessness Mr. Rasmussen devised a 
chart of problem-solving functions which people with 
varying degrees of skill and experience have found useful 
in widely different situations. The chart is presented here. 
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do to help your group 


quire different functions to reach their goals. Your list 
of problem-solving functions will be most useful if you 
construct it for your own particular group. In doing this, 
you may find the chart on the following page helpful. 
Please examine the chart now before reading further. 


using the chart 


Using a chart of this sort is easier than it might 
sound. In the first place, if you are familiar with the 
group you can usually guess which functions will be ade- 
quately handled. In attending the fifth meeting of a 
group interested in reducing juvenile delinquency in the 
community, you might anticipate the following: 

@ Our problem was rather clearly defined in the 

first four meetings. 

@ At the last meeting a sub-goal was set up which 
we generally agreed upon. This function will 
probably not be needed at today’s meeting. 

@ After the first two meetings, group members 
seemed to feel free to express their opinions. Un- 
less something unusual occurs, this function will 
not need special attention. 

@ Ralph and Sue have consistently played the role 
of opposers. If they are present, this function 
will probably be taken care of. 

@ As group recorder, Mary has regularly summa- 
rized any progress from the standpoint of con- 
tent. Some summary in the area of group process 
may be needed. 

As you approach such a meeting, your compass 

would then consist of the following: 

1. Information seeking and giving 

2. Coordinating 

3. Solution proposing 

4. Supporting 
5. Summarizing group process 

Before the group met, you might jot these five func- 
tions on a slip of paper. During the meeting you would 
check from time to time to see if any of these functions 
are particularly needed. If it is a mature, friendly group, 
you would probably find that others are fulfilling most 
of these functions satisfactorily. 

In constructing a chart for your personal use, you 

continued on inside back cover 
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GROUP PROBLEM-SOLVING FUNCTIONS 


FUNCTIONS 


PROBLEM DEFINING 


The group problem is defined. The over- 
all purpose of the group is outlined 


GOAL SETTING 


Realistic group goals and sub-goals are 
suggested. 


INFORMATION SEEKING: 
A request is made for factual information 
concerning: 
(a) The group prob'em 
or 
(b) Methods to be used by the group. 


INFORMATION GIVING: 
Facts are offered which are pertinent to: 
(a) The group problem 
or 
(b) Methods to be used by the group. 


OPINION SEEKING 
An attempt is made to learn about the 
feelings or attitudes of the members con- 
cerning: 
(a) The problem 

or 
(b) Group method, progress, etc. 
OPINION GIVING 
Opinions are expressed relevant to: 
(a) the problem 


or 
(b) Group method, progress, etc 


COORDINATING 


A recent statement is clarified (probably 
restated) and related to earlier contri- 
butions. 


SOLUTION SEEKING 

A solution for the group problem is re- 
quested. 

SOLUTION PROPOSING 


A solution for the group problem is sug- 
gested. A change or addition to an earlier 
proposal is made. 


OPPOSING 
Opposing or pointing out obstacles 40 
previous suggestions 


SUPPORTING 
Expressing approval of another's contri- 
bution. 


SUMMARIZING 


Group progress, from the standpoint of 
either content or method, is summarized. 


september, 1956 


WHAT THEY SOUND LIKE 


s I understand it, the purpose of this 
comumnittee is to try to find ways to shorten 
the business part of our monthly meet- 
ings. Is that your understanding too?” 


“I suggest that our goal ought to be a 
specific list of recommendations of defi- 
nite ways to shorten our meetings. 


“How much time do our business 
meetings usually take?” 

or 
“What would be a good way to begin 
attacking this problem?” 


“I believe our secretary has timed 
our business meetings for the past 
six months.” 
or 

“Perhaps our first step ought to be 
an analysis of the minutes of our 
past meetings to see if we can agree 
on some ways in which we have 
been wasting time.” 


“Ruth, you haven't said much. How 

do you feel about this problem?” 
or 

“How do the rest of you feel about 

Dick’s suggestion that we analyze 

the minutes of our past meetings?” 


“IT haven't said much, but I've been 
thinking. I wonder if we haven't 
been making a mountain out of a 
molehill?” 

or 
“I think we are going about this in 
a very systematic way.” 


“Ruth, are you saying we ought to be 
less formal in our approach to this prob- 
lem? Perhaps you feel that Hubert’s 
suggestion that we simply advise the 
President to attempt to limit our business 
meetings to 30 minutes is a_ better 
approach?” 


“Does anyone have an idea how we 
might selve this problem?” 


“It seems to me that our best bet would 
be to appoint a committee of three people 
—Dick ought to be one of them—to 
examine the minutes of past meetings 
and report back to us.” 


“I think that our club would resent 
such a cold-blooded analysis of past 
meetings.” 


“Ruth may have a very good point 
there. We certainly ought to’ consider 
the readiness of our club to hear and use 
our recommendations.” 


“At this point we seem to have devel- 
oped two ideas. First, that we appoint a 
committee to analyze past meetings in 
an attempt to recommend ways to save 
time. Second, that before deciding upon 
our own approach to solving the problem, 
we ought to consider the readiness of 
our club to use the various recommenda- 
tions we might make.” 


we 


WHAT THEY DO 


Often it is assumed that we agree on the 
problem—only to discover later that we 
really were not sure what our problem 
was 


Little progress can be made unless group 
members agree on goals. An acceptable 
statement of a goal or sub-goal helps the 
group feel that it is organized and mak- 
ing progress. 


“All I want is the facts, Ma’m!"’ The more 
completely the group is informed, the 
better the chances a wise solution will 
be agreed upon. 


People have opinions! If they don’t get 
a chance to express them, they will not 
be ready to help the group move forward 
in its problem-solving. 


This is it! The most useful, often neg- 
lected, and difficult function to perform 
in a group discussion. It demands careful 
listening, insight into the meanings be- 
hind words, a good memory for earlier 
statements, and utmost sincerity. If the 
coordinating function is well performed, 
group discussion will be integrated and 
most comments will be pertinent. What 
more could be asked! 


Obviously, the group can’t reach a deci- 
sion unless a proposal is made. Timing is 
the important factor here. Often solu- 
tion proposals are made too early—before 
the necessary information has been made 
available to members or before they have 
had a chance to express opinions 


These functions help to eliminate poor 
solutions and improve mediocre ones. 
One reason why groups are superior to 
individuals in solving problems is because 
people are better able to criticize some- 
one else's ideas than they are their own. 


This helps to keep an idea in front of 
the group long enough for decent con- 
sideration. Many a good suggestion has 
died an untimely death (unlamented ex- 
cept by its chagrined parent) because of 
lack of support. 


This is a tricky one. At its best, summar- 
ization helps members straighten out 
their thoughts before going on. At its 
worst, it confuses issues, establishes 
armed camps, or effectively cuts off fur- 
ther discussion 
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ommunity 
Adult 
Education 


by ROBERT SNOW 


e A guide for those who supply 
leadership to adult education ac- 
tivities on both the operating and 
supervisory levels. Presents 
methods for appraising communi- 
ty needs, for marshalling re- 
sources and organizing for effec- 
tive action. 

e It is the work of an author 
who has lived through every 
phase of a developing program 
where he was called upon to face 
a variety of problems known so 
well to all who labor in this grow- 
ing area of continued education 
for adult minds. 

¢ Community leaders; persons 
active in civic, fraternal, or reli- 
gious groups; those associated 
with health or social welfare 
agencies; those responsible for 
training in business, industry, or 
labor organizations will find this 
book extremely helpful. 


CONTENTS 


What Kinds of Adult Education 
Service Does Your Community 
Need ?—Resources Which Can Be 
Mobilized—Furnishing Adult Ed- 
ucation Services—Adult Educa- 
tion Leadership—The Supervision 
of Adult Education Activities— 
Publicity, Promotion, and Public 
Relations—Widening the Circle 
of Adult Education Service—Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Adaptation 

Prospects——Selected Readings. 
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IN PRINT 


Why Can't Johnny's Father Read? 
—A Review by John Walker Powell 


MATURITY IN READING: I/s Nature and 
Appraisal. By William S. Gray & Bernice 
Rogers. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. 273 pp. $5.00. 


ADULT READING: 55¢h Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. 279 pp. Cloth, $4.00; paper, 
$3.25. 


GREAT BOOKS: The Foundation of a 
Liberal Education. By Robert M. Hutchins. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1954, 115 
pp. $3.00. 


Have you read more than one book this 
month? If so, you are a member of the 
reading elite, the 10 percent of Americans 
who are “active” book readers. Were they 
challenging, intellectually stimulating, and 
related to your performance of your social 
role, your interest in people, places, and 
events outside your own beat? If so, you 
are a Mature Reader—probably, according 
to the 13 students represented in the first 
two of these books, an even smaller mi- 
nority. Did they include enduring voices 
from the Great Conversation of Western 
Civilization? If so, you are working to- 
ward the kind of liberal understanding 
that Robert Hutchins believes all Ameri- 
cans must strive for if they are to hold 
the moral and intellectual leadership of 
the 20th century world. 

Your chances of belonging to these 
ninorities are better if you are a college- 
graduate member of the upper-middle 
class; but if you are engaged in business, 
you probably only read for business rea- 
sons, and a number of non-college people 
may be reading far beyond you. If you are 
a lower-middle class high school gradu- 
ate, you probably read magazines more 
than books (some 60% of Americans do). 
If you are a lower-class grade-school grad- 
uate, you read a “paper,” only about five 
in a hundred of your peers will visit 
a library, less than one in two will have 
ever opened a book since the sixth grade 
arithmetic they did under Miss Hassel- 
blad. 

But perhaps you are Miss Hasselblad, 
or another school teacher. Then, according 
to Lester Asheim in Adult Reading, quot- 
ing Douglas Waples, your reading pattern 
corresponds to that of the general public, 
and litthe more, with a preference for 
“conventional subject matter, sensational 
treatment, and provincial attitudes”. “If 
the teachers themselves do not read,” 
Asheim, Dean of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Graduate Library School, adds, “or 
read without discrimination and taste, the 
coming generation of potential readers is 
considerably handicapped . . . The teach- 
er’s is not the sole responsibility by any 
means, but... if we push far enough, we 
must face the fact that the failure of the 
parents is also often ultimately the failure 
of their teachers.” So, adds Arthur Ham- 


lin of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, the college library 
must develop, for the more-than-a-third of 
our 18 to 21-year-olds who now attend 
college “an atmosphere of contagion for 
ideas and book interests.” Meantime, how- 
ever, the purchases of books (hard and 
paper) has risen from 1.9 per person in 
1947 to around 5 per person in 1952 
(Gray’s estimate); and the immediate 
need is to provide adults with new in- 
centives, skills, and uses for books. Fol- 
lowing Asheim, the emphasis here again 
might well be on teachers of adults. 

Studies in the NSSE Yearbook include 
Asheim on what adults read, Gray on 
how well they read, Schramm on why 
they read; Dale on related media, Steven- 
son on the library’s role, Hamlin on the 
college library's role, Clift and Lacy on 
availability, Dale and Chall on readabii- 
ity, Witty on developing reading skills 
and a thoughtful contribution from Houle 
on the potential role of the “co-ordinated 
course” of print and other media as used 
for “focused discussion” in adult educa- 
tion. 

The excellence of Gray and Rogers lies 
not only in its careful analysis of prior 
studies and criteria, but, for this reviewer, 
in the perceptive and revealing case his- 
tories of 18 individuals, of varying back- 
ground and occupation, applying and 
testing against the reality of persons test- 
ing the proposed “maturity” factors in 
reading. A major contribution is their 
finding, repeated in the NSSE Yearbook, 
that the maturity of a person's reading 
reflects not his educational level, but his 
maturity in his social role, to which his 
schooling is one contributing factor—and 
his reading another. 

Hutchins’ is an eloquent, if slightly 
defensive, argument that the actual pos- 
sibility of “a world community . . . of 
law and justice” rests on the developing 
of a mature understanding of, and general 
familiarity with, the common concepts and 
guiding ideas that undergird all Western 
society, and that—alone among all the 
differentiating factors—make possible con- 
tact and communication with the East. 
Actual statistics on non-reading he puts 
aside, quite properly, as arising from 
social factors that can be changed; the 
statistics have never been shown to be 
“necessary”; and this reviewer would 
agree that Stouffer and the other display- 
ers of national shortcomings in intellec- 
tual performance have not nailed down 
the lid on America's coffin. They have 
only shown adult edueation the awful 
precipice on which it stands, and the life- 
or-death need to take itself and its chal- 
lenge seriously—if it has the guts. The 
Great Books in adult education would 
probably have a better chance if the 
Foundation’s rigid possessiveness about a 
model which was rushed into production 
before the bugs were ironed out of it 
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could be softened with some of the gen- 
erosity, urbanity, and flexibility which Dr. 
Hutchins himself displays. 

As for you, Dear Reader of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, take hear. You are reading 
a publication rated Level 4 on a 5-scale 
ladder of “intellectual challenge’; 4 on a 
scale of 5 in “richness of ideas”; and 3 
on a 5-level scale of “reading difficulty.” 
For you, nothing is barred: run do not 
walk, to your nearest library, and GO 
READ A BOOK. America needs you. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION. By Chris A. De Young. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955, 604 pp. 


$5.50, 


This text provides an overview of 
American public education on all levels. 
Of particular interest is the chapter titled 
“Education for Out-of-School Youth and 
Adults”. This chapter contains a compre- 
hensive treatment of adult education— 
scope and function, historical develop- 
ment, and some general practices. A short 
section discusses the coordination of adult 
education with other areas of education. 
Also included is a bibliographical listing 
of relevant books, periodicals, and audio- 
visual aids. 


TOWARD A RECONSTRUCTED PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Theodor« 
Brameld. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1956. 417 pp. $4.50. 


The author presents an answer to the 
question, “What kind of philosophy must 
be built to guide schools and colleges in 
a period of extraordinary danger and ac- 
celerating change?” He proposes a fu- 
ture-centered theory of education which 
requires the reconstruction of education 
on all levels. 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD: Cultural Trans- 
formation—Manus, 1928-1953. By Mar- 
garet Mead. New York: William Mor- 
row, 1956. 548 pp. $6.75. 


A restudy after 25 years of the Manus 
people, whose culture was reported in 
Growing Up in New Guinea. Considers 
the relationships between the institutions 
under which people live and the cultural 
character which embodies such institu- 
tions. 


FOSTERING GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Bureau of 
Research and Service, College of Educa- 
tion, Michiean State University, East 
Lansing, Mich, 1956. 11 pp. 25c. 


Considers the nature of general educa- 
tion and how the community college can 
provide it to its community. 


THE MAGIC CITY TEACHES ITS 
ADULTS: Miami, Florida. Lindsey Hop- 
kins Vocational School, Dade County Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, Miami, 


Fla. 1956. 13 pp. NPL. 


Reports a_ statistical survey of adult 
students in Miami, Florida, and suggests 
a method for gathering statistical data 
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about adult student populations in public 
school programs. 


PUTTING WORDS TO WORK: Effective 
Group Discussion, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, 113 St. George St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 1956, 23 pp. NPL. 


Describes the purposes of group dis- 
cussion, expectations and roles of the 
group members, responsibilities of officers, 
and techniques for starting growp discus- 
sion. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS: A Guide to Significant 
Interpretation and Research. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 2162 Florida Ave., Washing- 
ton 8, D.C. 1956. 40 pp. $1.00. 


This guidebook was published in coop- 


eration with the American Friends Service 
Committee. The Introduction presents a 
rationale for including human relations as 
a basic concern in international affairs. 
The major portion of the pamphlet is an 
annotated bibliography of printed mate- 
rials from human relations disciplines 
which are relevant to international prob- 
lems. 


THE TEACHING OF READING AND 
WRITING: Aw International Survey. By 
William S. Gray. Unesco Publications 
Center, National Agency for International 
Publications, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N.Y. 1956, 286 pp. $3.00. 


Summarizes the results of research and 
experience in teaching reading and writ- 
ing, recommends effective methods, and 
suggests further research needed. 


A New HARPER Book... 
“One of the Most Important 
Education Books of the Year''* 


THE DOMAIN 
OF THE FACULTY 


in Our Expanding Colleges 


SN es ec ee 


By JOHN S. DIEKHOFF, Professor of Education, and . 
Director, Office of Institutional Research, Hunter College 


[In these days of ever-mounting enrollments, an experienced educator makes 
significant proposals for re-examining the personnel policies and educational 
programs of our day and evening colleges—-and suggests a program for im 
proving the competence of college faculties. A constructive contribution to 
professional and institutional development. 


's “Here is a scholar-educator who has some new things to say ... a 
successful challenge to the invalid notion that you can teach grownups 
as if they were adolescents. Professor Diekhoff's book is full of practical 
suggestions about how more education can also be better education.” 


*JOHN B. SCHWERTMAN, Director, Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, Chicago 


“Mr. Diekhoff has examined a subject of first importance and has done 

so with a marked freshness and originality of viewpoint. Like Montaigne, 
he has reflected on all aspects of his subject and recorded the products of 
that reflection with no effort to fit all his conclusions into a system. Like 
Montaigne, too, he has expressed his insights in a prose which is direct, 
clear, witty, and filled with sharp-edged turns of phrase.” 


CYRIL O. HOULE, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


Only $3.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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Funk & Wagnalls Book of 
Parliamentary Procedure—$3.00 


The Dynamics of Industrial 
Management—$6.25 


Tomorrow's Birthright—$5.00 


Name 


SAVE 
postage 


4 hd 


3 basic books 


for 
effective 
eadership 


The Funk & Wagnalls Book of | 
« PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, | 


by Lawrence W. Bridge. Here is a 


pocket-size 


information me 


ern standards 


manual that gives all the | 
ded to conduct large 


It adheres to mod | 


r small meetings 
of sound procedure, is 


concise yet thorough, and is logically 
arranged for ready reference. Flea 
hly bound in cloth, 192 pp., $3.02. | 


THE DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT, by Raymond Vil- 


lers. This book first studies how in- | 
dustry evolved historically and how 
the principles of scientific manage 
ment developed through divergent 
concepts and practices. Then the 
hook shows how industry can apply 
sound management principles — by 
dynamic reorganization within the 
framework of the established order, } 
Includes case histories. $6.25 


TOMORROW'S BIRTHRIGHT, by 


Barrow Lyons. An outstanding po 


litical and economic interpretation of 


our natural resources. It is a frank 
book telling how our soils, water. 
forests, metals, minerals, coal, oil 


water power and even atomic energy 


have sometimes been exploited. It 
offers an authoritative appraise! of 
our long-term needs and what mea 

ures we must take to conserve our 
natural wealth, $5.0 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. AL 
153 E. 24 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


leust 


and then il 
ment plus a 
not completely satisfied, Pl return them 
within 


Address 


Examine All 3 at No Cost! 


send me the book(s) checked be 
can read them for /0 davs free 
satisfied Vl remit full pay 
few cents postage Hit am 


10 days and owe nothin 


Zone State 
with book(s) and 
n privilege and refund quar 


Send payment 
Same retur 


THE TRAINING OF FUNDAMENTAL ED- 
UCATORS. Education Abstracts, October, 
1955, Vol. VH, No. 8, Unesco House, 19 
Avenue Kleber, Paris l6e, France. 30 pp. 


206, 


Describes training for workers in pro- 
grams of fundamental education in several 
countries. Reviews selected literature. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN A CHANGING 
AFRICA. Department of  Extra-Mural 
Studies, University College of the Gold 
Coast, East Region, P. O. Box 2733, Accra, 
Gold Coast. 1956. 40 pp. One shilling. 


A report of the Inter-African Seminar 
held in the Gold Coast in 1954. The se - 
inar studied the existing organization and 
problems of adult education in Africa. 
The group also looked at some problems 
of change in Africa as the basis for cur- 
riculum development in adult education. 
The role of adult 
techniques are also discussed. 


education and some 


’ 


DEVELOPING MANAGEMENT POTEN- 
TIAL—Through Appraisal Panels. Super- 
intendent of Documents, 
Printing Office, 
1955. 15 pp. 15e. 


Government 
EAC, 


Washington 25, 


A “how-to-do-it” booklet for executives 
who must identify and develop manage- 
ment potential within their organizations. 
The appraisal-panel method is proposed 
as an effective system for evaluating em- 
ployee performance and developing execu- 
tives. The method consists of four steps: 
appraisal, review, discussion, and develop- 
ment. 


HANDBOOK FOR PARENT EDUCATION 
LEADERS. Bureau of Special and Adult 
Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 1956, 29 pp. Free. 


While primarily designed for use in a 
certain Ohio district, this handbook of- 
fers practical help to all parent education 
leaders. It deals with the problems of 
Organization and i 
and 


programing in parent 
contains an annotated 
listing of relevant film resources. 


education, 


THE FLANNEL BOARD: Merfon B. Os- 
born, Box 3, Redlands, Calif, 1956. 36 pp. 
$17.00, 

This handbook 


illustrated 


offers spe- 
cific suggestions for making flannel 
boards, preparing materials, and other 


techniques. A source list and bibliography 
are included. 


AUTONOMOUS GROUPS BULLETIN. 
Summer 1955 issue. Available from Mrs. 
John Rogers, Jr., 1004 Hotel Ambassador, 
New York 22, N.Y. Single issue. 24 pp. 


$1.00, 


Reports different 


of kinds of club 
groups are presented to describe cultural 
differences among autonomous groups in 
levels of aspiration, use of cultural re- 
sources, and identification with the com- 
munity. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN TURKEY. Educa- 
tional Studies and Documents. Prepared 
by UNESCO Education Clearing House. 


Available from Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y. 1955. 60 pp. 40c. 

This survey of the adult education 


movement in Turkey discusses the prob- 
lems of education in relation to social 
change. The Introduction considers the 
value of adult education. Chapter I gives 
information on living conditions in Tur- 
key and problems to be solved. Chapter 
I} outlines techniques, organization, and 
scope of various adult education activ- 
ities; and Chapter II] deals with certain 
outstanding needs in the Turkish adult 
education movement. 


ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY AMER!- 
CANIZATION PROGRAM. United HIAS 
Service, 425 Lafayette St., New York 3 
N.Y. 1955. 135 pp. NPL. 

This manual includes sections 
on organizing and teaching both English 
language and industrial 
and a section 
integration programs. 


revised 
vocation pro- 
on social-cultural 


Each program is 
fully discussed, with concrete examples, 


grams 


aids, and project suggestions for creative 
integration of newcomers 
Americanization groups. 


enrolled = in 


FUNDAMENTAL, ADULT, LITERACY AND 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN THE 
WEST INDIES. Prepared by UNESCO 
Education Clearing House. Available 
from Columbia University Press, 2960 


Broadway, New York 
pp. 30. 

This study, conducted by the Caribbean 
Commission of the West Indian Confer- 
ence in cooperation with UNESCO, be- 
gins with a brief social anthropological 
sketch of the Caribbean area. Subsequent 
sections consider a number of problems 
arising from the study, The conclusion 
offers suggestions for the development of 
existing or proposed programs and train- 
ing courses, 


27, N.Y. 1955. 60 


FACTS ABOUT YOUNG ADULTS AND 
THE YMCA. Association Press, 291 Broad- 


way, New York 7, N.Y. 1954. 14 pp. 
NPL. 

This illustrated booklet presents facts 
and questions about young adults. Al- 


though prepared for use by the YMCA, 
it provides relevant data for all concerned 


with programs for young adults. 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER, L. S. 
A., 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 
has been designated as the United States 
national agent for all UNESCO publica- 
tions—periodicals, books, reports, pamph- 
lets, ete. 


PERIODICALS 

Reviewed by Eleanor Phinney 
American Library Association 
“A Richer Comprehension,’ by Gordon 
G. Dupee. ALA Bulletin, March, 1956, V. 
50, pp. 174-175, 


Brief description of the operation and 


adult leadership 
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effects of the Great Books program, aud 
of its relation to the needs and resources 
of the public library. Outlines recent 
changes and developments in their leader- 
ship training and reading lists. 


“Films in Libraries,” ALA Bulletin, April, 
1956, V. 50, pp. 209-223. 

Series of related articles published with 
the purpose of bringing together some of 
the current thinking on the role and use 
of motion pictures in public libraries. It 
should provide both insight into the prob- 
lems and status of audio-visual materials 
in libraries, stimulation, and_ practical 
suggestions for programing to any or- 
ganization using films. Articles included 
are: “Keeping up with Films,” by Cecile 
Starr (the film as an essential part of the 
library's program); “The Library Use of 
Films,” by Grace T. Stevenson (the film 
today—a basic library service); “Library 
Film Programing,” by Virginia Beard 
(using films creatively); “Problems and 
Possibilities of Previewing,’ by Forrest 
Alter; and “Putting Films to Work,” by 
Muriel C. Javelin (selected examples of 
library film programs). 


“Am I a Good Participant?” by Leland P. 
Bradford. NEA Journal, March, 1956, V. 
45, pp. 168-169. 

One of the useful center-spread fea- 
tures which the NEA makes available as 
reprints in quantity. Lively, pertinent 
guide to self-analysis of the group mem- 
ber, which, while aimed at the high school 
student, appears suited to adults as well. 


"What Adult Education Is—and Is Not,” 
by Arthur P. Crabtree. New York Times 
Magazine, May 27, 1956, p. 20 ff. 

Written to counteract popular concepts 
of adult education as spare-time, purpose- 
less activities, placing major emphasis on 
the goals and nature of public school 
programs. Characterizes the “mainstream 
of adult education” as “the upgrading of 
American citizenship, the development of 
wiser parents and homemakers, the train- 
ing of men and women to become better 
workers,” but fails to indicate the breadth 
and variety of organizations, agencies, and 
programs providing both formal and _ in- 
formal educational opportunities in these 
areas, 


“Improving Instruction in Adult Educa- 
tion” by Herbert C. Hunsaker and Martin 
P. Anderson. School Executive, April, 
1956, V. 75, pp. 80-81. 

Describes experience of the authors in 
testing their concepts for teaching adults. 
Brief, thought-provoking discussion of 
“essential requirements for teaching adults 
which make for desirable learning situa- 
tions,’ and methods of creating these situ- 
ations. 


“Adult Education in Virginia,’ by George 
B. Zehmer. State Government, April, 1956. 
V. 29, pp. 60 ff. 

The Dean of the University of Vir- 
ginia’s Extension Division tells of the re- 
cent great expansion of their program of 
adult education classes and discussion 
groups, and outlines the philosophy un- 
derlying the development of this program. 
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A-V AIDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN TEACH- 
ING. 114 reels. col. and b/w. 16mm. 
sound, Available for sale (color, $125.00; 
b/w, $68.75) from Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago, Ul. 


Prepared in cooperation with the Na- 
tional College of Education and based on 
suggestions of several teacher-education 
institutions. 


PERSON TO PERSON COMMUNICA- 
TION. 16 mm. sound, 14 min., b/w. Avail- 
able for rental ($4.00) or sale from 
MecMurray-Gold Productions, 139 S. Bev- 
erly Drive, Room 333, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


By utilizing the cast study method this 
film sets forth the major communications 
barriers to interpersonal understanding 
and illustrates means by which these bar- 
riers can be overcome. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL TELE- 
VISION CLINIC KINESCOPES. Available 
for rental ($4.50 each, $15.00 entire set) 
or sale ($50.00 each, $180.00 entire set) 
from the National Project in Agricultur- 
al Communications, Wells Hall, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


Four 30-minute kinescope recordings 
made by station KOMU-TV during the 
National Agricultural Television Clinic 
from talks given by television specialists. 
They are (1) Creativity—The Profession- 
al Approach. Defines creativity as a pro- 
cess. (2) The Creative Cycle. Traces the 
cycle of the creative process. (3) Visuals, 
Economy Size. A “how-to-do-it” approach 
to making economical visuals for tele- 
vision. (4) Visualizing Your Subject. 
Offers specific suggestions for effective 
television programing. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS LIBRARY CATA- 
LOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS, 
SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS: 1955-1956. 
Audio-Visual Aids Library, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa, 245 


pp. Free. 


Annotates more than 1,500 motion pic- 
tures and lists available slides and films; 
classified by Dewey decimal system, sub- 
ject, and title index. 


WHERE-TO-USE FILMS. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 


Wilmette, Ill. 1956. 12 pp. NPL. 


This film guide lists over 700 films by 
grade level and subject matter. It in- 
cludes a special listing of films suitable 
for adult classes and groups. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
TAPE RECORDING LIBRARY offers re- 
corded programs of cultural materials 
from the Northwest for classroom and 
program use. A catalog of these programs 
may be obtained from Boyd F. Baldwin, 
Tape Recording Division, Film Center, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. o> 


Authors of 
The Mature Mind 
and 7 he Mind Alive 


How to build 
creative confidence 
between yourself 
and others 


Harry and Bonaro 


Overstreet 


THE MIND 
GOES FORTH 


THE DRAMA 
OF UNDERSTANDING 


The Mature Mind challenged 
Americans to think. The Mind 
Alive sharpened minds for ac- 
tion. Now the authors of these 
inspiring books show you how 
to reach out, as a mature per- 
sonality, to meet others on a 
common ground of understand- 
ing. The Mind Goes Forth is a 
book of paramount interest and 
importance to all who are con- 
cerned with a basic problem of 
leadership and who wish to 
communicate their ideas with 
maximum effectiveness and con- 
viction. 


At all bookstores $3.95 
W. W. NORTON 


READING 


Issue an easy-to-use 

. AVR Rateometer for 

daily home use by each enrollee in your 

rapid reading program. A small rental 

charge will pay for the units in several 
terms. 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library. 

Exclusive Rateometer features: 2% Ib 
weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator, 
home study manual, carry-case carton. 


Each $35.00 e 5 to 9 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
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SOCIETY AND THE 
THERAPEUTIC FUNCTION 


continued from page 73 


function has altered appreciably, and 
is continuing to alter in the same 
direction. The professional thera- 
pist has not changed his goals; but 
the patient, by and large, has. He is 
likely to come now for help in 
building an identity acceptable to 
the demands of society rather than 
in maintaining his own character 
productively in the situation which 
these demands create. 

The social developments which 
took the economic form of capital- 
ism, the religious form of protestant- 
ism, and the political form of na- 
tionalism provided immeasurable 
and unprecedented opportunity for 
individual self-advancement. They 
also shifted to the advancing indi- 
vidual the responsibility for han- 
dling himself objectively and with 
conscious respect for his human 
properties; he could no longer take 
himself for granted. 

Democracy may be defined as the 
kind of social order in which this 
responsibility is universally shared 
Each is entitled 
to respect as a human being. Each 
must define for himself his own 
identity and the meaning of his life. 
It was, in essence, the need of such 
men which psychoanalysis was de- 


among all persons. 


signed to meet. 

It is true that psychoanalysis is 
essentially a middle-class technique; 
or, more precisely, that it addressed 
itself to the solution of a peculiarly 
middle-class problem: the problem 
of the successful puritan who had 
lost himself in his effort to master his 
environment. The psychotherapeutic 
function is still the restoration and 
maintenance of identity and integ- 
rity. But the problem has changed. 
The way in which it has changed 
may be elucidated by considering a 
rather striking development in indi- 
vidual psychotherapy. 


the loss of identity 


It has been rather widely noted by 
practicing analysts that since the 
time of Freud there has been a major 
change in the kind of difficulty which 
brings patients to the couch. There 
is now a much smaller proportion of 
hysterical or obsessive-compulsive 
neuroses, and a much larger propor- 
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tion of character disorders. This is 
not merely a technical change, but 
one which has important and I think 
rather sinister implications. 

What this means, among other 
things, is that a far larger proportion 
of Freud’s patients than of those of 
a contemporary analyst felt their 
symptoms to be ego-alien—felt, that 
is, that they had a self of their own 
to which their symptoms were alien. 

They came to Freud to have their 
real self restored; and this is what 
he undertook. Their paralyzed left 
arm, their fear of going out in the 
streets, their impotence were some- 
how not like them at all. They were, 
of course, fooling themselves and 
could only be helped by being 
brought to face their own deceptions. 
Nevertheless, they had a self to fool 
—a self which was much more real 
to them than their symptoms, and 
whose life the symptoms had dis- 
turbed. 

But a character-neurotic does not 
feel his problem to be the intrusion 
of the repressed upon an otherwise 
functional, established self. His 
whole life is a symptom; he is miser- 
able, not because his symptoms make 
him so, but because they interfere 
with his perception of reality and 
keep him from getting the satisfac- 
tions he needs. He too is, as Freud 
said of his patients, a fool. But he is 
not exactly fooling himself. His self 
is still immanent. 

He is much harder to treat than 
the hysteric, for the ego must be not 
merely strengthened but, in effect, 
newly constructed. A large propor- 
tion—much larger than in the classi- 
cal cases—of the therapeutic effort 
goes into the building of the self, 
so much so that classical Freudians 
regard some of the newer psycho- 
analytic schools, which were largely 
molded by the necessity of tres ating 
character disorders, as merely “ego- 
psychologies” 

Why has this trend occurred? The 


answer given depends upon one’s 
particular training and vantage point. 
But one way of putting it is that, 
while our social and economic insti- 
tutions have supplied more and more 
of us with the resources to become 
conscious ef self, these same institu- 
tions have so straitened our lives 
as to deny us the occasion to do so. 
We possess the fiscal means for 
growth and lack the experiential. 
The therapeutic function of freeing 
men to take account of the meaning 
of their lives presupposes a life in 
which experience has meaning; not 
in which people move about in a 
kind of soap-opera. 

The therapeutic function, in short, 
can be shared only among partici- 
pants in what Lippman calls the pub- 
lic philosophy. It is restricted to re- 
sponsible people. And our society 
seems increasingly to discourage in- 
dividual responsibility. 

If one accepts the conclusions of 
such social critics as C. Wright Mills, 
whose analysis I find quite convinc- 
ing, responsible human perception 
and action are diminishing in fre- 
quency and effectiveness at all levels 
of society. It tends to lead to the 
systematic exclusion of the respon- 
sible individual from the councils 
of decision just at the period in his- 
tory when more and more decisions 
—if, indeed they are that, and not 
simply the residuals of adaptation— 
are made in councils rather than by 
individual self-determination. 

It is true that we have lately re- 
dressed some of the more extreme 
sanctions against independence of 
mind and spirit recently imposed in 
our country. A new norm of non- 
conformity seems to be emerging as 
a pattern for the promising junior; 
there must be embarrassing inven- 
tories of uncut grey flannel in the 
workrooms of J. Press and Chipp & 
Chipp. But it is questionable whether 
this mild reassertion of individual 
initiative reflects a deep and wide- 
spread awareness of a dangerous de- 
fect in our way of life and a gentle 
determination to correct it; or merely 
the response of a society committed 
to co-operation as one of the higher 
virtues and deeply fearful of any 
real conflict, to the discovery that 
it has gone too far. We seem to be 
retreating from an extremely vicious 
assault on human dignity in the State 
Department and elsewhere, not be- 


adult leadership 
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cause it was vicious, but because it 
was extreme. 


responsibility in decline 


So long as social institutions are 
directed by individuals who partici- 
pate in the preference for a respon- 
sible and meaningful life, and serve 
at least a working minority of in- 
dividuals who also do, the influence 
of psychodynamic thought on their 
operation will be beneficial; yield- 
ing more humane courts, more flex- 
ible and perceptive schools, more 
decent administrative processes. 

But to the extent that psychody- 
namic thought must operate through 
persons who lack dignity themselves 
and despise it in others, it can con- 
tribute nothing to the therapeutic 
function. It can actually be used to 
obscure the meaning of life; con- 
tributing through the mass media to 
more effective manipulation; impos- 
ing a norm of adjustment on gifted 
and spontaneous children, guiding 
consulting firms in their search for a 
purple pimpernel on the bottoms of 
junior executives. It is used for these 
purposes today, and we are none the 
better for it. 

The therapeutic function may, in 
fact, be a short-lived aspect of social 
transition. A society in which men 
derive their identity from their 
status, and their status from the cir- 


COMMENTS 


BY R. J. BLAKELY: 


The influence of psychiatric 
thought upon the “humane profes- 
sions” has not been unmitigatedly 
good. When large and incisive ideas 
become diluted, they often become 
corrupted. The task is for non- 
psychiatrists to use the insights of 
psychoanalysis in order to strengthen 
rather than weaken a regard for the 
identity and dignity of others. So I 
find in Mr. Friedenberg’s rewarding 
article several admonitions revelant 
to the theme of the A.E.A.’s 1956 
conference. 

1. We should beware of the ten- 
dency to regard almost everyone 
with whom we deal as “‘sick.” 

2. We should not be presump- 
tuous in applying psychiatric insights 
to individual cases. 

3. The glory of the “humane pro- 
fessions” is their humaneness. The 
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cumstances of their birth, cannot 
formulate it. A society in which 
identity must be ratified by an 
artificially stimulated popular en- 
dorsement cannot maintain it. The 
Western world has come a long way 
from the former, and seems to be 
approaching the latter. 

In a strange way, the journey has 
been circular. Once more, we are 
approaching a condition in which 
who a person is is determined almost 
by his place in society, and much 
less than before by his personal 
craftsmanship, But there is a barrier; 
all the neo-conservative aostalgia in 
the universe cannot readmit to Eden 
a populace which has become cynical 
about how the place operates, and 
self-conscious about getting to be 
an archangel. 

I do not know how much those 
who are responsible for administer- 
ing the therapeutic function in their 
various professional or administra- 
tive roles can do to preserve it. 
Teachers, counselors, social workers, 
lawyers, psychiatrists, and everybody 
else are of course a part of contem- 
porary culture. Not only are we all 
subject to its vicissitudes, but our 
values and power to perceive what is 
happening are themselves largely 
culturally determined. Certainly, we 
cannot get far by training to main- 


tain professional service to such 


cancer of humaneness is pity. Pity 
is a treacherous base on which to 
build a regard for others’ identity 
and dignity. The effort to make 
others happy through lack of anxiety 
can be a very subtle and powerful 
force eroding individuality. 

4. Blanket indictments of our time 
and society, like Eric Fromm’s and 
C. Wright Mills’ (which Frieden- 
berg refers to approvingly) do harm 
if they lessen the individual’s sense 
of responsibility. They do particular 
harm if they promote the “devil” or 
“conspiracy” theory of history, be- 
cause of which individuals feel self- 
pity and angry helplessness. In our 
time, as in all other times, something 
new is being fashioned by history, 
and we can’t escape history simply by 
blaming those who happen to be in 
positions of power. 


people as wish to be individuals as a 
kind of picturesque specialty, like 
blacksmithing. Society probably does 
have the power to make us a part of 
the huge manipulative apparatus 
function is to seduce the 
anxious into consent, and perhaps 
this is what society needs if it is to 
run smoothly without ever making 
anybody feel guilty or embarrassed. 


whose 


adjustment vs. 
personal growth 


The public has come to expect 
therapy to reduce tension and im- 
prove adjustment. Many professional 
workers concur in this without much 
question. But this has never been the 
function of therapy; it is the precise 
opposite. Therapy arose rather to 
help people maintain a taut psychic 
balance and provide themselves with 
rational alternatives to adjustment 
instead of destructive ones in those 
situations where adjustment would 
have meant a gross insult to their 
humanity. 

If we take the therapeutic function 
seriously, I believe we must con- 
tinue to do as much of this as is 
humanly possible, whether or not it 
is what contemporary social policy 
demands, or what the community has 
come to expect. The democratic 
tradition demands it, and we expect 


it of ourselves. © 


5. We should remember Emer- 
son’s law of compensation. Indivi- 
dually and socially we pay for what 
we get. If we prize individuality we 
must pay for it by welcoming diffi- 
cult persons and situations. 

6. A reconciliation of the individual 
and society is possible only through 
a regard for the individual’s dignity. 
To have individuality digested by so- 
ciety is to destroy the individual im- 
mediately and the society eventually. 
In contrast, as Friedenberg argues, 
the individual can embrace others 
and the ends of others in his own 
enlarging affections and purposes, 


BY JOHN WALKER POWELL 


Never have the negative aspects 
of American society been under such 
trenchant attack as from contempo- 
rary American social analysts, Social- 
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ist attacks such as Tawney’s The 
Sickness of an Acquisitive Society 
make pale reading after Fromm, 
Adorno, Riesman, Mills, Lippman, 
and their fellow-students of the de- 
cline of personality and sociality. 
Warnings about the dynamics of the 
capitalist economy, from inheritors 
of Marx, are now tabu; but portray- 
als of the precipitous decline in 
security and integrity of personality, 
or of the growth of isolation and 
alienation, anxiety and neurosis, 
from inheritors of Freud, bring to 
their authors the very status on 
whose pursuit they blame so many 
of our ills. 

Mobility of place and rank, the 
substitution of external symbols of 
identity for internal awareness of it, 
the random, rootless, patternless 
kaleidoscope of personal and social 
values, are described as creating 
socially dangerous personalities and 
politically dangerous forces. 

Friedenberg, at least, allows some 
hope for the beneficial application, 
and broad secondary extension, of 
the concepts of psychotherapy. I am 
taken with his suggestion that the 
notion of psychotherapeutic repair 
could be accepted only in an engi- 
neering culture: that is, one in which 
any impairment of efhiciency in an 
operating unit is taken as a problem 
to be solved by impersonal techno- 
logical skills; and in which human 
beings themselves are regarded as 
operating units subject to impersonal 
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judgments of efficiency and proce- 
dures of repair. 

But if the ability to regard oneself 
as an object is the basis of effective 
psychic control, its corollary is some- 
what more ominous. Man’s consent 
to “judge himself by his effectiveness 
as an Operating instrument” coupled 
with the necessity to relinquish to 
other men the decision as to what 
this instrument shall be used for 
gives too easy sanction to the manip- 
ulation of people; and the manipu- 
lators are too likely to be those 
whom Friedenberg describes, who 
“lack dignity themselves and despise 
it in others.” This object-acceptance 
(which is not what I think of as 
“objectivity’) he seems to assign to 
“a century or so of hard usage as 
an object by others for their pur- 
poses” —a foreshortening of ages of 
exploitation, slavery, and conquest 
that hardly accounts for the nine- 
teenth-century shift toward the ex- 
ternalization of values by science and 
industry. 

The really constructive point in 
this fine paper lies in its definitions 
of the therapeutic goal: “to free men 
to take more account of the meaning 
of their lives,” to become the objects 
of their own purposes, to “live richly 
and lovingly” and to take respon- 
sibility for their actions. This is the 
very definition of maturity; and this 
is where adult education moves into 
the picture. 

We truly educate men only in 


terms of the meanings of their lives; 
and life, like education, has meaning 
only as men are seen as agents of 
purpose, and not victims of it; as 
directors of energy and wit, not 
slaves to them. I seem to remember 
a slave—one used by others for their 
purposes, and one who had suffered 
thereby some loss of status—who is 
still one of our greatest teachers of 
freedom and security; it was the 
slave Epictetus who said that while 
custom holds that only free men 
shall be educated, the truth is that 
only educated men shall be free. © © 
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INSIDE AEA 

continued from page 69 
tion Department, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
eago it, 122, 


MEMBERSHIP. The state adult education 

ssociations of Arizona, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania have now been 
accepted into the AEA joint membership 
plan, whereby they receive 20% of the dues 
of all AEA members in their state. Appli- 
cations of several other states are now 
being processed. Detailed information on 
the state-national joint membership plan 
may be obtained from Miss Volna Curry, AEA 
Membership Coordinator, 743 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago li, Til. 


STAFF. Phillip E. Frandson, formerly AEA 
Administrative Assistant, resigned June 30 
to assume a position as Assistant Director 
of the Department of Conferences and Spe- 
cial Activities, University of California, 
Los Angeles Extension Division. His duties 
as AEA Conference Administrator have been 
assumed by A. A. Liveright. YY © 


SELF TRAINING IN GROUP 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


continued from page 88 


ought to feel free to discard or revise any of the group 
problem-solving functions described in this article. When 
you have decided which of these functions you are 
going to look for, it is time to begin practicing. 

You will probably encounter one major difficulty. 
If you are (as the psychologists say) “ego-involved”’ in 
the discussion, you might find that you become so inter- 
ested in the subject matter that you forget to use your 
chart. The best way to avoid this is to begin practicing 
on groups where you do not feel very strongly about 
the matter under discussion. The first few times you 
could simply act as observer, noting which of these func- 
tions are needed. After you have learned how to spot 
these, you can begin to fill in the gaps for the group. 

When you try to furnish your group with these miss- 
ing problem-solving functions, you shouldn’t have much 
trouble except in the matter of coordinating. Clarifying 
and pointing out relationships between the sometimes 
vague and wandering contributions is often a difficult 
task. Normally, you can depend on other members to 
help you coordinate when they realize what you are 
trying to do. 

One of the surest ways to bring out resentment and 
confusion is to declare in a loud voice that you have a 
method which will make the group more efficient. A 
statement of this sort is almost certain to arouse antag- 
onism. Most groups are sincerely interested in achieving 
their goals. Your use of these problem-solving functions 
will help the group move toward them. In a very short 
time other members will come to see the value of your 
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A complete course in reading instruction to improve adult read- 
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individual improvements, it meets the demands contronting the 
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pleasure. Special features include a new approach in visual 
training and practical analysis of problems 
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The text leads the student first to use language, in the experiences 
and situations appropriate to his stage of maturity, and then to 
examine, criticize, and improve his technique. This progression 
from spontaneous use through analysis and practice, toward 
perfection of language, runs through the teaching of all the 
language arts speaking, listening, reading, writing, thinking, 
observing. At every point, the motivation comes through the use 
of situations and ideas and experiences natural to the student 
at his level of development. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 


By DAVID C. PHILLIPS, University of Connecticut. 240 

pages, $3.75 
A practical, how-do-it approach to effective oral communication 
designed to assist the individual, the group, or an_ entire 
company in presenting new ideas, bettering personnel relations, 
holding better conferences, getting more effective reports, 
conducting better interviews, and making more effective use of 
oral communication channels The book stresses essential 
principles basic to all situations, and then treats specific situa- 
trons such as conference, interview, running a meeting, ind 
radio and television presentations. 
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